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COLD DEFYING 
DISEASE RESISTING HUdEO 


These 8 New Horvath Setigera strain are 
regular Vikings in their staunch ‘sturdi- 
ness and freedom from the usual rose ail- 
All but the 3 climbers are per- 
petual bloomers. Some have rare fragrance. 
There's one that makes an ideal ground 
covering in its low spreading growth. All 
are shown in full color in the New Hand 


HORTICULTURE 


PINK PROFUSION 


Looks quite like a Camellia. 
Clustered two toned pink 
blooms on 15 inch stems. 
Good for cutting. Fine for 


] j corsages. Height 4 _ feet. 
Book. Send for it Breadth 3 feet. 
8 of the VIKINGS Each $1.25 Doz. $12.50 
ROSE FEDERATION Wayside’s 
A sweet scented, sparkling rose-pink 
climber. Free Grower. Blooms profusely. NEW HAND BOOK FREE 
Excellent for cutting. Beautiful foliage a : fas " 
all summer. Each $1.50 Doz. $15 Not just a catalog. It ergs 
160 page Hand Book with full 
CAMILLIA cultural directions. Hardy 
A perpetual blooming bush rose, glowing Pl  * B nt oazes a 
cherry red with orange center. Height 30 é ants, Hoses, _ bs = =ant 
inches. Breadth 24 inches. Sutton’s Seeds. 32 pages in 
Each $1.25 Doz. $12.50 color. Send five 3-cent stamps. 
FAUST or 15 cents in cash, to cover 
Vibrant cerise red clusters. Blooms June forwarding charges. Or drop 
and July, again in fall. Height 30 inches. a postal and it will be sent by 
Breadth 3 feet. Each $1.25 Doz. $12.50 express, 15 cents collect. 


See page 173 for our Ad. on New Hardy Piants 
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FRINGED GENTIAN 


(Gentiana crinita) 





Caerulean blue, deli- 
cately fringed flowers 
in Autumn. The rarest 
and most elusive of wild 
flowers. Potgrown 
plants for blooming this 
Fall. 50c each; $5.00 per 
12; $35.00 per 100. 

Send for our general catalog 


of Trees, Shrubs, Wildflowers, 
Plants and Ferns. 


SPECIAL: For hurricane 
damage replacement — 
10-12’ evergreens. Large 
specimen shade trees. 
Write us for suggestions 
and prices. 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 


Box G 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 
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As to Tea for House Plants 


WAS taught, and for years believed, that tea and tea leaves 

had no value for house plauts. Recently, after watching a 
friend’s faded-out coleus regain its brilliant coloring within a 
few days of being given a cup of strong tea, I began to wonder. 

According to ‘‘Merck’s Index,’’ common dried tea contains 
from 7 to 24 per cent tannin. Other authorities place the 
tannin content as high as 30 per cent. Tea also contains a fair 
amount of gallic acid and some boheic acid. Much acid remains 
in the used leaves if tea is made according to the present ap- 
proved methods for securing a quick infusion with low tannin 
content. We have heard much about the reactions of garden 
plants to the presence of various acids in the soil. 

May it not be possible that some house plants also like soil 
that is acid, that some are indifferent to it, and that some resent 
it? If so, the diverse results repotted by those who have tried 
tea and tea leaves on their plants may be accounted for partly 
by that fact. Diversity of results could also be explained by the 
fact that some brands of tea are high in tannin contents, others 
low; and by the further fact that some tea makers extract all 
the tannin for their own consumption, while others extract 
little of it. The same line of reasoning would suggest experi- 
mentation with used tea leaves in the garden about plants 
known to be fond of tannic acid. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


The Useful Moss Verbena 


N ANNUAL, new to me, that proved very satisfactory in 
the Summer of 1938 is Verbena ertnoides or moss verbena. 
In habit it is spreading like the common verbena. It grows 
about 15 inches in height and has fern-like foliage that is very 
attractive. The flowers, purplish blue or white in color, are 
borne in flower trusses about one and one-quarter inches in 
diameter and when used with the fern-like foliage are very fine 
in cut-flower arrangements. It blooms from mid-Summer until 
frost and is useful for edgings, ground covers, and is especially 
fine as a rock garden plant. When used in separate colors it 
makes a very lacy edging for taller plants or borders in various 
color combinations. Furthermore, it endures drought better 
than most annuals of my experience, likes sun and just com- 
mon garden conditions. 
—Anna Johanning. 


Baldwin City, Kan. 


Kolkwitzia a Garden Prize 


NE of the horticultural finds of the last decade is the 
beauty-bush, Kolkwitzia amabilis. This is a big, lusty, 
hardy shrub which thus far has not developed any serious 
offsetting faults. It grows some eight feet high on our grounds, 
with graceful drooping branches. It can be used in the cus- 
tomary methods of planting shrubs,-either as specimens or 
massed in shrub borders. It should serve also for planting on 
banks or for use in heavy foundation plantings. The foliage 
is not remarkable, but the flowers are abundant and beautiful. 
The general effect is pale rosy pink. 

The English name of beauty-bush given to this shrub is 
appropriate, although somewhat unfortunate as tending to be 
confused with beauty-berry (callicarpa). It was introduced 
by the late Ernest H. Wilson, the noted plant hunter of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 
Amherst, Mass. 


“To me the meanest flower that grows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
—Wordsworth. 
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See | ECONOMIZE ON 
car nae asters give best results if they are divided and SPRI NG PLANTI NG 


WHEN cultivating in the garden, be careful not to cut off the grow- 


ing tips of the lilies. WITH 


THE PLANTING of trees and shrubs may be started as soon as the 


ground can be worked. Plants by Wyman 


SEEDS of annuals should be planted as soon as the ground is ready 











and danger of frost over. a broad assortment of Evergreens including 
IF SEEDS of dwarf dahlias have not been started in a frame or one of the most outstanding stocks of 
ee oa YEWS—Broad-leaf Evergreens, including 


LILACS should be set out very early, because they are among the 


Sie dni tn aint ode, Rhododendrons — Flowering Shrubs, 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY clumps should be set out early. Piant Azaleas especially—Flowering T'rees, par- 
them with the tops just even with the ground. ticularly Flowering Crabs — Shade Trees, 
BORDEAUX mixture can be used to advantage on many of the large and small — Vines — Roses — Peren- 
perennials when they start to grow, including peonies. nials—at surprisingly low prices. 
BY PINCHING back some of the shoots on the perennial phlox 
while quite young, a long succession of bloom may be had. SPECIAL VALUES 
JAPANESE anemones require division in the Spring for best results. IN EVERGREEN HEDGES 
They are among the finest of all Autumn-blooming perennials. 3 to 14 feet tall 


COLDFRAMES should be left open throughout the day when the 


; > : PRICED BELOW COST—AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY YOU 
weather is warm to harden off seedlings which are to be set out ye 


later. Drive out and see them at our convenient 

HEDGES girdled by mice the past Winter must be cut back almost SALES GARDENS AT 
to the ground. If well fertilized, they will start to grow in a short Framingham—On Route 30 Natick—Worcester Turnpike 
time. Arlington—854 Mass. Avenue 

DO NOT forget to protect perennials and vegetables which have MAIN OFFICE 


been started early by covering at night when there is danger of - 

frost. ee ee ee V TY ™M AN’S FRAMINGHAM 
IF SCOTCH heather plants were browned or burned during the NU RSERIES 

Winter, the t b t back . They will ll th : , 

Michanige Tg clans. Bing a eee ee ve wee ’ Framingham, Mass. Tel. Framingham 6191 











START cucumbers, melons, lima beans and corn in coldframes to 
get extra early crops. It is best to use old strawberry baskets, in- 
verted sods or paper pots. 


SPRAYING and dusting delphiniums, hollyhocks and phlox should 
RimentaM— APRIL IS A SPLENDID MONTH TO 
SHASTA daisies can be divided almost as readily as hardy chrysan- PLANT THE FOLLOWING 


themums and small divisions will soon make large plants. This 








work can be done almost any time after growth starts. RHODODENDRON RACEMOSUS— 
LILY pools should be drained and cleaned before the lilies start to Pink, and pure white, dwarf, fine for rock gardens ...... $1.00-$1.50 each 
grow. Hardy water lilies may be put in this month and tender RHODODENDRON SMERNOVI— 
kinds in May or June. Old plants may readily be split up. Pink, unique foliage, very striking ................... $3.00-$6.00 
THE PRUNING of evergreen hedges, especially arborvite, box- RHODODENDRON CHOICE HYBRIDS— 00-$7.50 
wood and yew, may be undertaken just before growth starts. Named varieties, well budded RE ee eee sence $3.00-$7. 
Amateurs should avoid removing any but last year’s growth. AZALEA ALTACLARENSIS—Beautiful yellow, 15-18 inches $3.50 
HAVE garden soil tested b d i Se eee , 
ee . y seed stores or government stations to Beautiful large snow white, 15-18 inches ............. $3.50 
learn if it is acid or alkaline enough for the plants that are to be AZALEA LEDIFOLIA ALBA— 
grown. Apply lime in the correct amounts early before the ground Beautiful large snow white, 18-24 inches ............. $4.00 
pt cinscatins VIBURNUM BURKWOODI— 
JAPANESE morning-glories, Heavenly Blue morning-glories and Large snow white heads, very fragrant ........... ... $2.50 
other kinds may be started in coldframes, preferably in pots. It is DAPHNE MEZEREUM ALBUM— 
desirable to soak the seeds or to make a cut through the hard seed The rare snow white, early blooming Daphne ......... $2.00-$2.50 
coat with a sharp knife. TAMARIX SUMMER GLOW-—Striking new wine red variety $1.00 
IN SOME sections fruit trees have been badly girdled by mice the BUDDLEIA DUBONNET— , 
past Winter. The owners of such trees should consult their local Lovely new color in Buddleias, glowing red .......... $1.00 
or state experiment stations immediately about bridge-grafting CORNUS KOUSA CHINENSIS—The “Kousa Dogwood” blooms 
methods by which to save-them. much later than Florida with lovely pure white flowers $2.50-$5.00 


HARDY ROSES—175 varieties, including many novelties. 
LARGE FLOWERED CLEMATIS—On their own roots in 20 varieties. 
LILIUMS—60 varieties suitable for Spring plantings. 


SMALL boxes with a light of glass over the top are excellent for 
forcing along early bulbs, as well as vegetables like melons and 
cucumbers, which are tender. After the weather gets warm, the 


glass may be removed and replaced by squares of wire mosquito HARDY PERENNIALS AND ROCK PLANTS—In over 500 varieties, many 
netting, which will exclude insect pests. noveities. 

THERE is no more important work at this season in the colder sec- Send for Our Spring Catalogue—free on Request 
tions of the country than the care of the lawn, to which an applica- Our Exhibit of Rock and Alpine Plants Was Awarded a Gold Medal at the 
tion of fertilizer should be given as the grass begins to grow. Roll- Recent Great Spring Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


ing should be done with extreme care after the soil ceases to be 
sticky. Rolling is much less effective in making a lawn smooth than 
is commonly believed, but it presses back tufts which have been 


heaved by the frost. There is a simple way to determine how nearly W } L L | A 4 | ay ™ Cc ca A ij G 


level a lawn is. Merely move a flat board across the surface and note 


where it fails to touch the ground. It is well to wear rubbers when FRONT STREET WEYMOUTH. MASS. 


working on a new lawn. 
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GREENHOUSE GRAPEVINES 


BLACK HAMBURG. Large, rich 
juicy berries. Fine for pot forc- 
ing or border planting. 


MUSCAT of ALEXANDRIA. Of 
the finest flavor, pale amber, 
when ripe. 


FOSTER’S SEEDLING. Large 
white, sweet, richly flavored 
berries. Of easy culture, a 
splendid companion to Black 
Hamburg. 





HORTICULTURE 


GROS COLMAN. Black berries of 
the largest size. A robust grower 

BARBAROSSA. A late variety 
producing immense bunches of 
black grapes of exhibition size. 

MADRESFIELD COURT. Large 
black berries of muscat flavor. 
One of the most popular. 

CANNON HALL MUSCAT. Am- 
ber berries of richest flavor but 
of difficult culture. 


PRICES: Strong fruiting canes in 9” pots. $6.50 each, $60.00 for 10. 


Pot-Grown FIGS 
Hardy in northern New Jersey, if well protected from 


November Ist to April Ist. 


BROWN TURKEY. Medium size, short, thick; color coppery brown; 
flesh amber to pink; quality excellent. Very prolific. 7 in. pot, 18/24 
inches high at $2.00 each; 8 in. pot, 2/3 ft. high at $2.75 each. 


BRUNSWICK. Large, pear-shaped; dark brown; flesh thick, soft, 
very good. Late. 7 in. pot, 18/24 inches high at $2.00 each. 


CELESTE. Small to medium; violet color; flesh light to rose at 
center; juicy, sweet, excellent. Early. 7 in. pot, 18/24 inches high at 
$2.00 each; 8 in. pot, 2/3 ft. high at $2.75 each. 


NECTARINES AND PEACHES 
FOR GREENHOUSE CULTURE 


We have a limited quantity of the most popular varieties, 
field grown. Send for special list. 





OUR 1839 CATALOGUE, illustrating and describing all that is best 
in Roses, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Large Flowering Clematis, Hardy 
Perennials. Japanese Yews and other Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens. 


Send for a copy. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Nurserymen 


RUTHERFORD 22 


Nurserymen 
Since 1878 


NEW JERSEY 
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REAL GARDENING 


A New Kind of All-Gardening Magazine 
Edited by Robert 8. Lemmon 


Straightforward, interesting, non-technical and meat from 
cover to cover, REAL GARDENING brings you each month in 
convenient Digest size the first-hand knowledge of America’s 
foremost plant authorities—Montague Free, B. Y. Morrison, 
Donald Wyman, Fred Edmunds, C. W. Wood, Jan de Graaff, 
G. G. Nearing, George Graves and many other such leaders. 

These original articles cover a wide range of topics that apply 
to your gardening, whether you are a beginner or an expert and 
in whatever part of the country you live. Supplemented by 
numerous shorter notes, they give you expert judgment and 
advice on the best flowers, shrubs and trees; lawns; rock gar- 
dening ; soils and fertilizers; correct landscaping; pest control ; 
wildflower gardening; fruits and vegetables; etc., etc. 

Every page is delightful and down-to-earth, a reflection of 
the honesty and quiet sincerity which mark the true gardening 
spirit. 

Illustrated. Not sold on Newsstands 


Subscription $3 a year, 2 years for $5 
Special Introductory Offer, 5 Months for $1 


REAL GARDENING, New Canaan, Conn.: 
Enter my subscription for [] 1 year [] 2 years [] 5 months 
Remittance of $............ enclosed. 


Name 
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The Propagation of Heucheras 


EUCHERAS, which fill many rdéles in the garden pro- 
gram, useful alike in the hardy border, rock garden or 
as a cut flower, should be greatly beloved by gardeners. No 
doubt they would be even more so than they are now if their 
vegetative reproduction were better understood. They may be 
multiplied by division, to be sure, but that is rather slow 
when one has only one small plant to start with. And they 
are very variable from seed, except the species. One plant of a 
kind. is about all that can be expected from a packet. Starting 
with one plant, however, it does not take long to work up 
quite a stock from leaf cuttings. 

Most professional growers wait until late Fall, usually 
November, to take cuttings because the leaves are well ma- 
tured then and consequently root more readily. But that pre- 
supposes greenhouse facilities or at least conditions in a cool 
window which is a rather close approximation of them. 
Leaves taken then with a heel and placed in a cutting bench 
or in a pot of sand in a window where the temperature does 
not go higher than 50 degrees should have enough new foliage 
by February to be potted off singly, and may be planted in 
the open when danger of frost is past. 

Before I had glass, I defied convention by taking the cut- 
tings in early Summer, usually in July, selecting the most 
mature leaves available. These were planted in a shaded frame, 
where a fairly satisfactory number of them would be ready 
for a protected frame before Winter set in. At first many 
newly-struck plants were lost during their first Winter be- 
cause they were not able to stand the repeated freezings and 
thawings of open bed culture, but adequate protection will 
carry most of them through. 

A number of really good named forms are now available 
in this country. If a pale pink is desired, Edge Hall is ready 
to fill the bill with its large, flesh-colored flowers on 12 to 18- 
inch stems during June and July. But one is apt to find the 
brighter colors more useful and that requirement is splendidly 
met by Pluie de Feu in fiery red and Sanglant in brilliant red 
with a suggestion of orange. Do not overlook the possibilities 
in seeds, however, for plants of various heights from dwarfs 
to giants and of a wide range of pleasing colors are to be 
found there, the best of which may be reproduced from leaf 
cuttings. Any good, rich soil in sun or part shade, preferably 
the latter, will give results. 

—C. W. Wood. 


Copemish, Mich. 


The Foam-Flower in Winter 


PAN of foam-flower, Tiarella cordifolia, in bloom in late 
February prompts a few words in praise of this most use- 
ful of native saxifrage cousins. Many gardeners know its value 
in the garden to carpet shady places, where its racemes of white 
flowers on foot-high stems in Spring and the beautiful shades 
which its large, lobed leaves assume in Autumn cheer the open- 
ing and closing of the outdoor season; but not many, I am 
convinced, enjoy it in their late Winter and early Spring 
window gardens. 

For the latter purpose, well-grown clumps to the number 
that available space will accommodate should be potted up in 
Autumn, using a very leafy soil and putting them aside for a 
few good freezings. They may be brought into a slight heat 
(about 45 to 50 degrees) at intervals from the turn of the year 
onward, with every assurance of successful flowering. I have 
also found it to be a useful cut flower, from both forced and 
natural specimens, the slender stems of rather small, white 
flowers being especially good in the kinds of arangements that 
are now popular. 

—C. W. Wood. 


Copemish, Mich. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


NEW, RARE VARIETIES 
for Your Hardy Garden 


From mid-September until heavy 
frosts, after other flowers fade, 
these glorious Bristol Mums will 
beautify your garden —last two 
weeks or more after cutting. Order 
these rare, new varieties now for 
spring delivery . . . enjoy their 
loveliness year after year! 


LAVENDER LADY. Rare, true 
lavender color. Abundant full double, 
3” flowers on branching sprays. 

75c per plant. 


PALE MOON. Densely branched, 
fluffy sulphur-yellow blossoms, 
loosely double, 2” across. 

75c per plant. 


BURGUNDY. Rich cerise crimson. 
Large size, double flowers on erect 
branching stems. 75c per plant. 


ROSE GLOW. Abundant raspberry 

rose blossoms, semi-double, 2” flow- 

ers on gracefully branching sprays. 
75c per plant. 


ROBERTA COPELAND. Unique 
bright tomato red shading to rose 
gold. Semi-double, medium size 
blooms on short branching stems. 
75c per plant. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Y our choice of 
above hardy, easy-to-grow plants— 
$7.50 per doz. One each of any three 
varieties—$2.00. Three of each of any 
three varieties (nine in all)—$5.50. 
Prepaid. If West of Mississippi, add 
10% for mailing. 


® SEND FOR FREE colorfully 
illustrated catalog offering the new 
Harrington’s Pink Aster, Buddleia 
Dubonnet, Northland Daisies, Hardy 
Pink Delphinium, a glorified Chinese 
Lantern, McGredy’s Sunset Rose 
and hundreds of other choice hardy 
garden items. 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 


Dept. 34 
i= BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Cover Illustration—Easter Lilies. By Topp Studio. 
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S & W Co.’s 
GUARANTEED ROSES 


Our roses are the finest obtain- 
able, all super Graded. Plant them 
this Spring and they will bloom 
from June to frost. All plants 
come to your garden fresh and 
healthy because of proper storing 
in our own modern building. 


NINE 1939 FAVORITES 


These, we feel, are the best in new and 
Novelty Roses. 
*CRIMSON GLORY — Deep velvety crim- 
son. $1. each, $10. per doz. 
ECLIPSE — Wonderful yellow. $1.25 
each, $12.50 per doz. 
*GLOWING CARMINE— Deep rich 
carmine. $1 each, $10 per doz. 
GOLDEN STATE— Golden yellow. 
$1.50 each, $15 per doz. : 
*MME. JOSEPH PERRAUD— Nasturtium 
buff, shell pink. $1 each, $10 per doz. 
McGREDY’S SUNSET — Yellow and 
orange. $1.50 each, $15 per doz. 
MISS AMERICA — Flesh with salmon. 
$l each, $10 per doz. 
PINK DAWN —Glistening Pink. $1 
each, $10 per doz. 
*R. M. S. QUEEN MARY—Glowing pink 
and salmon. $1.50 each, $15 per doz. 


Special Collection Offer 
1 each of the 
4 MODERN ROSES (Marked*) 


+g 


at 
=ke 


16 Popular 
Everblooming Roses 


For Quantity and Quality of Bloom and 
Resist eto Di . 





Special Offer 


3 p’ants $950 $9 per 


for doz. 


BETTY UPRICHARD — Coppery salmon 

E. G. HILL—.Dazzling scarlet 

ETOILE DE HOLLANDE—Scarlet 

GOLDEN DAWN—Golden yellou 

HINRICH GAEDE—Vermillion, yellou 

JOANNA HILL—Clear yellow 

McGREDY’S SCARLET—Brilliant red 

MISS ROWENA THOM— Oriental red 

MME. JULES BOUCHE—Splendid white 

MRS. E. P. THOM—Canary 

MRS. PIERRE 8S. DU PONT—Deep yellow 

MRS. SAM McGREDY—Coppery scarlet 

PRES. HERBERT HOOVER— Flame 
and yellow 

RADIANCE—Carmine-pink 

RED RADIANCE—Cerise-red 

TALISMAN—Gold and cerise 


Special Collection Offer —16 plants, 1 
each of 16 varieties above, $11.50 


On sale at any of our stores—-or mail 
your order to our New York store 


1939 Seed Annual Free on Request 


Stamp ober 


132-138 Church St. Dept. HO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


Branch Stores: 
White Piains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 





A section of the monastery garden at the flower show in Boston. The garden was planted by members of the 
Herb Society of America, great attention being given to accuracy in detail. 
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A corner in the Moorish garden, a delightful feature of the Boston show. It represents the work of the 
North Shore Horticultural Society and aroused much interest. 


The French garden at the flower show in Boston received much commendation. The somewhat extensive 
planting was done by Little Tree Farms, Framingham, Mass. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





ISITORS to the Spring Flower Show in Boston, which 

opened March 16 and continued for six days, were not 
disappointed in the two special features which they had been 
encouraged to see. Grand Hall, 
the largest of the four halls in 
Mechanics Building, was given 
over to a unified exhibit by 22 
garden clubs, which worked to- 
gether with remarkable success to 
construct an early New England mansion house and to lay out 
and plant such gardens as one might expect to find surround- 
ing a house of this kind. 

A tall hedge extended along each side of the hall, with a 
series of small gardens, each set up by a garden club, both 
within and without the central area. In the very middle of the 
hall a fountain of exquisite proportions, designed by Helen H. 
Brown, a student at the Lowthorpe School of Landscape 
Architecture for Women at Groton, Mass., threw a stream of 
water high into the air. 

The central feature of the hall, the house on the stage, a 
handsome two-story structure, was matched at the other end 
by a greenhouse set in the midst of a cutting garden, with a 
vegetable garden across the aisle. This feature, the work of the 
Chestnut Hill Garden Club, received the Beacon Hill Garden 
Club’s silver cup, which trophy is awarded each year to the 
garden club exhibit expressing the greatest degree of charm. The 
entire garden club display was so beautifully and so skillfully 
executed that a special award in the form of the Garden Club 
of America’s Sarah Todd Buckley silver medal was bestowed 
upon Mrs. Irving Wright, chairman of the garden club 
committee. The entire exhibit was also given the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society’s gold medal. 

Perhaps no better tribute could have been paid to this 
particular exhibit than that of Richardson Wright, chairman 
of the board of the Horticultural Society of New York and 


Thousands of Visitors 
Crowd the Flower Shows 


chairman of the show committee of New York's current Inter- 
national Flower Show, as quoted in one of the New York 
papers. Mr. Wright said: ‘““The layout and execution are 
superb. It is an outstanding job, 
quite the finest that has ever been 
staged by any group or individ- 
ual in this country. It is a perfect 
example of what can be done by 
the garden clubs of today when 
they can be associated together in one large exhibit.”’ 

The chief feature in Exhibition Hall, one which rivaled 
the Grand Hall exhibit although entirely different in character, 
was called ‘‘Gardening Down the Ages.’’ Much had been 
written in advance about this display and its successful execu- 
tion was one which brought much praise to the various 
exhibitors as well as to Egbert Hans, the landscape architect 
responsible for much of the work, and to James Wood, who 
constructed the architectural features. 

At one end stood a Roman peristyle planted by Miss Eliza- 
beth Woolley of Cambridge, Mass. It represented a garden of 
2,000 years ago with delightful fidelity. Next came a monas- 
tery garden, one of the most unique productions ever seen in 
any flower show, and planted with high regard for accuracy 
by the Herb Society of America. 

Coming down the years, one reached next a charming castle 
garden, in which was used the wattle fence often referred to 
in garden histories. It was planted by Weston Nurseries, 
Weston, Mass. Next stood a dainty French garden such as 
might have existed 500 years ago, the work of Little Tree 
Farms, Framingham, Mass. The garden next in line was 
entrancingly beautiful—a Moorish garden with a half moon 
gate and large quantities of colored fretwork representing a 
vast amount of hand labor. This garden was planted by the 
North Shore Horticultural Society as was the Irish garden next 
in line. In the center of the space occupied by this feature stood 


The house and a section of the garden which won two medals and a silver cup for Massachusetts garden clubs at the flower show in Boston. 


















two very large gardens, one an English knot garden, famed in 
history and done with great skill and good taste by Sherman 
Eddy of Hartford, Conn. The garden which completed the 
picture was distinctly modernistic in tone and brought the 
display down to the present day. It was staged by Alexander 
Irving Heimlich of Winchester, Mass., and included two pools 
with running water. 

Space can hardly be found to describe all the other impor- 
tant exhibits to be found at this show. The President’s Cup, 
awarded by Mr. Edwin S. Webster for the most meritorious 
exhibit in the show, went to Albert A. Hulley of Middleboro, 
Mass., for a beautiful rose garden surrounded by a white fence. 
The garden was planted entirely to Conard-Pyle star roses and 
showed a degree of high cultivation seldom found in a flower 
show display. Mr. Hulley was also given a special award by 
the State Department of Agriculture, and in addition received 
the society's gold medal. 

The Horticultural Society of New York’s gold medal for 
the most beautiful exhibit in the show went to Ernest Borow- 
ski of Norwood, Mass., for an azalea garden of special charm. 
This garden had a woodland setting and was one of the ex- 
hibits about which visitors crowded with eager interest. As a 
matter of fact, the Boston show is noted for the quality of its 
woodland scenes and those shown this year compared well 
with those in any previous season. Will C. Curtis’ exhibit 
included a lovely collection of wild flowers, while the Cherry 


A section of the knot garden 
set up by Sherman Eddy of 
Hartford, Conn., for Tow Path 


Gardens at the Boston show. 
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Hill Nurseries’ exhibit was one which tempted visitors to linger 
a long time. These two exhibits were so merged as to give an 
impression of great depth and distance. 

Orchids were not shown in such large numbers as in some 
previous exhibitions but were high in quality. Indeed. Mr. 
Edwin S. Webster's exhibit was awarded the gold medal of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, which is given each 
year to the exhibit showing the highest degree of culture. 
Peter Arnott is Mr. Webster’s gardener. The orchid exhibit 
of Butterworth’s of Framingham aroused as much discussion 
as any exhibit in the show because of its unusual staging, the 
plants being set in front of a highly colored background instead 
of against black cloth. A rare exhibit was one made up mostly 
of Ceelogyne cristata, shown by F. W. Hunnewell of Wellesley. 

Camellias, seldom seen at the Spring Flower Show in Boston 
were staged effectively by Rocco Zeparo of Arlington, Mass. 
Nearby was an exhibit of Strelitzia regine (Bird of Paradise 
Flower) which, as usual, was greatly admired. The plants in 
this exhibit were grown by Harold Ryan of Cambridge, Mass. 

The garden of Weston Nurseries contained many plants of 
mountain laurel, which one might expect to see in large quan- 
tities at a Boston show. Alexander Irving Heimlich won a 
gold medal with one of the show’s few rock gardens. The Cape 
Cod Horticultural Society set up a colorful bulb garden. 

Will C. Curtis used a chek-R-board fence as a background 
for a choice bulb garden, thereby producing a unique effect. 


The charming and accurately 
reproduced Roman peristyle 
at the Boston show. The plant- 
ing was done by Elizabeth 
Woolley of Cambridge. 











The lovely border planting of the Swampscott and Newton Centre Garden Clubs at the Boston flower show. 


Lawrence Ellery of Keene, N. H.,. showed bulbs, while 
Wyman’'s Framingham Nurseries had a shrub garden, in the 
center of which was an interesting planting of Cerastium 
tomentosum used as a ground cover. 

A large out-of-door fireplace in the exhibit of Bay State 
Nurseries of North Abington evidently suggested similar fire- 
places in many backyard gardens, judging from comments 
heard. 


other which was distinctly educational and which was set up 
by the Harvard Botanical Museum. This exhibit, arranged 
under the direction of Dr. Elmer D. Merrill and Professor 
Oakes Ames, indicated in a graphic manner the part of the 
world from which almost every article of food in common use 
originally came. 

Close by was a comprehensive exhibit of daffodils set up 
by Breck’s of Boston which created much favorable comment 


The rose garden of the Noanett Garden Club, a feature at the Boston flower show which was much admired. 


The State Department of Conservation had two exhibits 
in the show. One on the first floor illustrated the facts of 
erosion, the lack of tree planting and other factors governing 
rainfall and height of streams and ponds. The second exhibit, 
on the second floor, consisted of a model showing proposed 
construction at Salisbury Beach which would make it rival 
New York’s famous Jones Beach. 

The second floor was crowded with exhibits, including an- 


because of the classification used, as well as the fact that the 
name of the person responsible for the introduction of each 
variety was given. Indeed, this matter was mentioned by 
Mr. John C. Wister of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
at the judges’ dinner. 

At the head of the stairs stood a very large and impressive 
amaryllis exhibit set up by W. T. Walke & Sons of Salem, the 
brilliant quality of which exceeded that of any other exhibit 


Albert A. Hulley of Middleboro, Mass., set up this rose garden at the flower show in Boston. It was awarded 
the greatly coveted President’s Cup. 











The Henkle & McCoy exhibit, one of the most striking features of the Philadelphia flower show. 


in the show. Two well-staged gardenia exhibits engaged in a 
notable struggle for supremacy. The group set up by Butler & 
Ullman of Northampton the first three days of the show won 
first prize over that of Belmont Gardens of Belmont. These 
groups were replaced and rejudged on Sunday and then the first 
prize went to the Belmont Gardens group. Sir William Wright 
Smith, regius keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, who was honorary judge at the show, was 
particularly emphatic in his commendation of these gardenias. 
He also had particularly warm praise for the carnation arrange- 
ments made by some of the commercial growers. He spent a 
long time in the carnation room, where these flowers were 
staged twice, on Thursday and on Sunday, and where varieties 
covering a wide range were shown to perfection. 

The adjoining hall was devoted wholly to roses, and it is 
safe to say that no exhibition in the country has better facilities 
for staging these flowers. This room became a dream of beauty 
after Sunday morning, when each end of the hall was filled 
with choice flowers staged in huge Italian water jars and reach- 
ing half way to the ceiling. 


The Philadelphia Flower Show 


The outstanding feature of the 1939 Philadelphia Flower 
Show, March 20-25, was the Joseph E. Widener display of 
acacias, which was awarded the silver cup sent to this country 
by the Royal Horticultural Society of Great Britain for the 
most meritorious exhibition at the show. These acacias flanked 
both sides of the main axis as one entered the building and 
their soft yellows gave the effect of coming out into the sun- 
light from the covered passage leading to the entrance. The 


many species were banked about 15 feet deep on each side and 
extended around the cross path at the entrance. 

One looked through these acacias to the center feature which 
was raised up two steps high and consisted of a four-tiered 
fountain surrounded by high modernistic pillars. From this 
high center feature the main cross axis extended and along this 
one got an extensive vista ending on the east with a Mexican 
scene shown by Fairmount Park, consisting of a collection of 
desert plants and cacti, with a backdrop of Mt. Popocatapetl. 

Another great feature was the naturalistic staging of orchids 
by Brighton Florists, Linwood, N. J. There were surprising 
numbers of other fine orchid displays staged in a most interest- 
ing manner which, as usual, proved to be one of the focal 
points of the show. 

On the first right-hand aisle Henry A. Dreer, Inc. staged 
probably the finest rose garden that has ever been shown in 
Philadelphia. The design was most artistic, while the roses 
were in perfect form and at the height of their beauty. A second 
fine rose garden was staged by Bobbink & Atkins. In the rock 
garden class Walter van den Hengel took first prize with a 
beautiful garden having rock ledges and many interesting 
plants staged with marvelous skill. Mr. Hengel was also re- 
sponsible for designing the show this year and is being given 
great credit for his splendid work. 

Tropical effects were presented by two gardens of flowering 
and foliage plants. The prize winner, Henry I. Faust, obtained 
the effect of a jungle surrounding a pool. There were high ever- 
green trees under which were brilliant azaleas of many colors 
mostly of the kurume types with other plants which, while 
they would not grow naturally with azaleas, still were per- 
missible under the specifications for this class. The second 


The approach to the ower show in Philadelphia. A broad aisle was flanked on each side by great masses of 


acactas from the Widener estate. 
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winner was a more elaborate garden with a jungle setting of 
orchids staged by Charles L. Fisher. 

There were two outdoor fireplaces with interesting settings. 
They came in for some criticism because the flowers shown 
hardly fitted into a woodland scene, but a flower show is not 
a natural bit of landscape and such anachronisms are often 
permitted or encouraged in the schedule. Two gardens stated 
to be patios were placed in such difficult positions that it was 
not possible for symmetry to be carried out as needed. The 
exhibitors of these gardens must therefore have credit for what 
they did under difficult circumstances. 

The cut roses were magnificent, as were the gardenias and 
other plants of that general type, and near some of the cut 
flower classes was a superb garden of hydrangeas staged artisti- 
cally by Alfred M. Campbell, who used only this one plant— 
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by Stumpp & Walter and Muller-Sealy, and in Boston by 
Breck’s. 

In the amateur section sponsored by The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, the garden clubs staged their special 
exhibits and other amateur exhibitors tried their skill. A row 
of six suburban backyards in full scale showed an interesting 
variation of treatment and good taste was universally evident. 
The first prize, the gold medal of the Horticultural Society of 
New York, was awarded to ‘“The Planters.”’ 

Treatment of a bay window in full scale, season Winter, 
was another interesting class in this section and six garden 
clubs were entered. The highest award, the gold medal of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, went to the ‘‘Providence 
Garden Club.” An illustration of the winning exhibit is shown 
below. 
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The first prize bay window represented a Winter scene and was staged by the “‘Providence Garden Club.” 


one not easy of arrangement. Next to it a new pink hydrangea 
was shown for the first time in a rather undulating modernistic 
manner which brought great praise from many people and an 
equal amount of criticism from others, showing that it is not 
possible to please all tastes. 

The trades place, as usual, was filled with many interesting 
items from books to lawnmowers and was unusually colorful 
with many flowers, starting with the Conard-Pyle roses and 
Burpee sweet peas at one end and winding up with Waterer’s 
daffodils at the other. These daffodils, by the way, compared 
favorably with the splendid exhibitions put on in New York 


Coming Iris Show in Buffalo 

The first iris show to be held by the Western New York 
Section of the American Iris Society will take place June 3 
and 4 in the greenhouse of the Horticulture Department of 
McKinley Vocational High School, 1500 Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. All the garden clubs in this vicinity have been 
invited to participate. The Buffalo Garden Center under the 
direction of Mrs. E. B. Holmes will welcome visitors, as it is 
conveniently located next to the rose garden in Delaware Park. 
Mr. Tobbio Martino, director of horticulture, will have much 
of interest to gardeners. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1938-39 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.” 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden Clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1939 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,”” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1939. 


The Rose Annual Is Here Again 


HERE is no more infallible evidence that Spring is at hand 

than the coming of ‘“The American Rose Annual.”’ Neither 
is there any greater tribute to the perseverance, patience and 
perspicacity of the editor, Mr. J. Horace McFarland of Harris- 
burg, Pa., than this same Annual. This year the Annual 
reached this reviewer's desk on the day which was announced 
officially as the first day of Spring. It brought a wealth of 
information and several excellent illustrations, some of them 
in color. 

As usual, the whole world has been drawn upon for this 
year's book, but history has been subordinated to romance, 
with Dr. J. A. Gamble of Washington, D. C., quoting those 
charming lines of Mary Eberhardt: 

Across the shining road of time, 
A fragrant flowery chart, 
God set a rose for every clime, 

A rose for every heart. 

Max Schling of New York City gives a practical turn to the 
sentimental side of rose growing by discussing 
the preparation of the roses to be given “Her.” 
“Violets,” he says, “look more important when 
they surround a dark red rose.’’ And then he asks 
his readers, ‘“Will the Talisman rose lose its charm 
if sprays of mimosa are tucked in between?’’ He 
answers his own question by saying, ‘‘No. A 
flower gains from a flower . . . one will always 
find that while the rose gives of its charm to the 
other flowers, it gains by giving.”’ 

Conrad O'Neal of Massillon, Ohio, has been 
hunting for better climbers, it seems, and has 
found four which he calls ‘‘the queens’ in their 
respective colors. The first, red, is Countess of 
Stradbroke, which hails from Australia, as did the 
glorious Golden Dawn. Mr. O'Neal calls this 
probably the finest climbing rose in the world. 
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Second place is given to the better known Mme. Grégoire 
Staechelin, a Spanish beauty which is the aristocrat of all 
pink climbing roses. 

Third in the list is the temperamental Apeles Mestres, the 
prima donna of the group, which also hails. from Spain. The 
writer says, “So sadly mistreated by nurserymen has this 
variety been that most gardeners and growers have long since 
thrown it out with disgust. Had it been properly propagated, 
it might have been as great a success as its sister plant from 
Spain.”’ Unfortunately, this rose does not transplant well, 
which is a point against it. 

Fourth on Mr. O’Neal’s list is Paul’s Lemon Pillar, descend- 
ant of the famous Maréchal Niel of other days. All growers 
who know this rose will admit its beauty but must admit, too, 
that it is tender to frost. Indeed, Mr. O’Neal’s quartet can 
hardly be called cold-weather roses and yet he says that if 
properly grown, they will weather three out of four Winters 
in Ohio and will rarely freeze to the ground. 

Apparently, Thorn Smith of Birmingham, Mich., has tread 
all rose-growing literature which has come his way and has 
found many contradictions. He writes in the Annual to tell 
other amateurs that much of the advice commonly given can 
be ignored or modified without greatly risking one’s likelihood 
of growing good plants. 

Garden makers in the colder sections of the country have 
already learned that the rugosas are among the most reliable 
roses which they can grow. Chester D. Wedrick of Nanticoke, 
Ontario, has listed kinds which he has found particularly use- 
ful. The very next article in the Annual carries the reader from 
Canada to Mississippi, garden roses for the South being dis- 
cussed by M. Max McMurray of Cleveland, Miss. 

This reviewer was highly impressed with the articles on 
Pages 49 to 64 without reading them. They have to do with 
chromosomes, genes and the general question of heredity. No 
doubt the reader with a scientific mind will find these articles 
illuminating. The average reader will be more interested in the 
efforts of M. H. Horvath of Mentor, Ohio, to develop hardier 
roses and various ways to get better roses, with President 
T. Allen Kirk leading the discussion. E. S. Boerner of Newark, 
N. Y., tells about the roses which will be on parade at the 
New York World’s Fair. 

The rose midge is discussed at some length, and the editor 
makes a far-reaching survey of 1939 municipal rose gardens. 


A Walk Made of Wooden Blocks 


drew we needed to replace our walk I looked through 
several years of Horticulture for suggestions. Finally, 
we decided upon one sent in by Mr. Fred W. Moseley, March 
1, 1937. We bought tops cut from new poles of Norway 
pine and sent them to a mill where they were carefully sawed 
into blocks five inches deep and eight inches square. 

The walk is three feet wide and the blocks are set in 
cement, but are laid in alternate rows—first four whole blocks 
and then three whole blocks and one half block 
at each end. The spaces between the blocks are 
filled with cement—with a little color added to 
darken it. When first laid the walk was very light 
in color, but soon became an attractive weather- 
beaten gray. It always shows the various designs 
made by the rings and knots. 

This walk has proved very satisfactory and, 
although the frost in the ground a year ago was 
from 12 to 16 inches deep, there was no indica- 
tion of heaving. The hot Summer sun does not 
affect it in any way, either. The walk dries out 
quickly and is not slippery when wet, due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the blocks are laid on end. 


—Clara O. Pond. 








Woodville, Mass. 












Home Garden Gladioli 


Sylvia W. Moseley bases much timely 
advice on her personal experience 


IRST, let us consider how a person becomes interested in 

gladioli. One may have a friend who raises gladioli, or 

may have read an article in some magazine or newspaper. 
One may have seen an advertisement, or may have become 
interested by seeing them at a roadside stand. Chances are 
that, if one has seen them on the road, he will go back to that 
stand to purchase some bulbs. He will probably buy a mixture 
that will give several colors and will prefer the large bulbs 
because he feels that he is getting more for his money, since 
no one has told him otherwise. 

However, if one has read an advertisement, or a friend has 
aroused his interest, one probably will acquire a catalogue and 
may be somewhat overwhelmed by it, at first. Most of the 
gladiolus growers list many novelties but, as one glances across 
the pages, one finds many moderately priced and some very 
inexpensive. Another difficulty is that of selecting varieties. 
Most catalogues list as many as 150 to 200 varieties. 

Price cannot be used as a guide for quality. One of the 
finest of the lavender gladioli is an old variety that is very 
reasonably priced. Varieties that have been imported have to 
be grown in this country two years before they are offered for 
sale, because of the government's plant quarantine. This, with 
the duty on imported bulbs, is the basis for some of the very 
high prices. My advice to the beginner is to select one variety 
of each color wanted, stating that one is just a ‘beginner’ and 
that any suggestions from the grower would be appreciated. 

With the gladioli there is a wide range of colors and types 
to select from. The colors range all the way from pure white 
to the so-called black or very dark reds. The ‘“‘blues’’ referred 
to in catalogues are not spectrum blue, but rather a shade of 


Surfside is one of Mrs. Moseley’s new gladiolus creations. 





























































Red Bank is a new gladiolus originated by the author. 


red violet. Yet, as the years roll along the hybridist is strength- 
ening the blue tones and in a few years I feel we will have a 
really blue gladiolus. It is a pleasure to say that I have a blue 
seedling that, to date, has been judged in New York City the 
“bluest’’ gladiolus. In the gladiolus we find another color 
often referred to as ‘‘smoky” which seems to have a smoky 
lavender or brownish cast. In the New England Gladiolus 
Society there are over 30 color classes to accommodate the 
different colors. Some varieties are clear in color, whereas some 
have a darker or lighter blotch in the throat. Some have only a 
few lines or specks of a different-color, while others may be 
flecked or even picoteed with a different or darker shade: 


The principal classes of ‘‘glads’’ are: 

1. The primulinus (to three inches) —the small hooded varieties 

2. The prim-grandiflora (three inches to five inches) —the larger hooded 
varieties. 

3. The grandiflora (five inches up)—which are the large flowers (not 
hooded) . ; 

These three classes may be again divided into the plain- 


petaled, fluted, and ruffled varieties. Many of the ruffled varie- 
ties change their form just enough so that they take on what 
we call the orchid form. 

A while back I mentioned the size of bulbs. The No. | or 
large-sized bulbs, one and one-quarter inches up, are the most 
satisfactory for the average home garden. However, a No. 3 
bulb, which is an inch in diameter, is a very good size to 
grow for cut flowers. This is the size that over 75 per cent 
of the commercial cut-flower men grow. Even the very small 
bulbs, one-half inch up, will bloom the first year. To insure 
yourself a good selection when buying at the roadside stand, 
you should take some of the smaller bulbs (one inch) which 
probably are bulbs of other varieties. Young bulbs with a 
small base and a high crown are better than the very big, flat, 
old bulbs that usually have a large base. 

Gladiolus bulbs can be planted any time from April 1— 
or as soon as the ground can be worked—to July 1 or 10, at 
the very latest. Later than this che flowers are apt to be killed 
by frost and the bulbs will not have a chance to make good 
growth. In New England the average grower starts planting 
around the middle of April for his early planting, the middle 
of May for mid-season, and the middle of June to July | for 
late cut flowers. 

The gladiolus is one of the easiest flowers to grow. The 
corms should be planted four to six inches deep and should 
be placed about that far apart. They should be fertilized a 
little—after planting, on top of ground, or mixed in soil be- 
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fore planting. The next application should come when they 
are about 12 to 15 inches high. I do not mean to infer that 
gladioli must be fertilized, because it is not always so. How- 
ever, they respond well to fertilizer applications. I should 
recommend a regular potato fertilizer, 5-8-7. Should one 
prefer it, he can also use one of the well-known commercial 
brands on the market with satisfactory results. 

Many readers may have heard about the thrips and some 
may have encountered it. This is a very small sucking insect 
which thrives on gladiolus flowers and foliage. Its presence can 
first be noticed by a silvering of the foliage. Later, when the 
flowers start to open the thrips sucks the juice of the plant 
from the petals which then shrivel and dry and prevent the 
flowers from opening. This insect is brownish and about the 
size and shape of a needlepoint, not over an eighth of an inch 
long. For control we recommend the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s 2-2-3 spray formula, that is: two 
pounds brown sugar, two tablespoons arsenate of lead, and 
three gallons of water. The’ sugar is used as a bait for the 
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The proper way to install a drainage system. 


insect. Nicotine or rotenone sprays have also been recom- 
mended. Spray the plants every ten days and one should not 
be bothered with thrips. 

When storing bulbs in the Winter put in a few naphthalene 
flakes (or crush some moth balls) for about three weeks in 
the Fall. Then, remove them. Repeat this again in the Spring 
before planting and it will kill any thrips that may be on the 
bulbs. Do not leave the bulbs in the naphthalene flakes all 
Winter. If one does not wish to spray his gladioli with the 
sprays recommended, I suggest spraying them with water, 
under a bit of pressure, at least twice a week. 

The bulbs should be dug in the Fall before the ground 
freezes. After they are harvested the foliage should be cut off 
at the top of the bulbs and the bulbs allowed to dry. Two or 
three weeks later remove the old bulbs and roots, saving only 
the new bulbs and bulblets which are to be stored as pre- 
viously outlined. 

In the garden, gladioli are very effective as a background 
plant and as such they may be planted in lines across the back 
or in groups at various intervals. Of course, many people grow 
gladiolus only for cut flowers but, then again, many people 
want them for color effect. In these cases they may be planted 
in garden beds or in a border. I have seen them very effectively 
used along a path from the road to the front porch of a home. 

For use in a sickroom the gladiolus is most desirable, be- 
cause it has no fragrance. Likewise, it is desirable for use in 
the office or public building. Another advantage when used in 
public buildings, or anywhere it does not get care every day, 
is that it lasts a long time. It does not drop its petals or foliage, 
and the stems do not give the water a stale odor. ‘‘Glads’’ 
will last ten days to two weeks when properly cared for. Cut 
the stems, change the water, and remove wilted florets each day. 
As the lower florets wilt and the stems are cut they become 
more adaptable for smaller vases, bowls, or baskets. When the 
blooms are freshly cut they are best suited for a basket or tall 
vase to be used in the corner of a room, on a table, or when 
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placed in front of a fireplace they are very effective. Smaller 
spikes and the ends of the spikes (which we call “‘tips’’) may 
be used in a wall container, or a low arrangement may be 
made for the mantel or as a centerpiece. When you are going 
out for the evening, the tip of a gladiolus spike will make a 
very pretty corsage, and probably you know of even further 
uses that you may have found in your own home. 
—Sylvia W. Mosely. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


How to Supply Drainage 


RAINY season such as the one experienced last year in 
many sections shows plainly the advantages of adequate 
drainage in gardens and lawns. Many low and poorly drained 
spots suffer greatly if water stands on them. Much of this 
trouble can be alleviated by a system of drainage such as can 
be installed by the layman with a few tools and a little common 
sense. Of the various systems of drainage, that using agricultural 
tile is by far the most satisfactory. When properly 
laid, there is little danger of clogging and there is 
” also sufficient flow to carry off the surplus water. 
a In large areas, a series of these tiles may be laid 
according to a rather complicated pattern depend- 
ing, to a great degree, on the plot to be drained. In 
most of the different patterns, laterals are run in 
series to join a main flow. However, since such a 
system usually requires the services of a competent 
engineer, I will confine myself to the simplest form, 
that is, the single-pipe system which is used on 
small areas. 

A trench is dug through the area to be drained 
and leading toward a dry well or some other con- 
venient outlet. The depth of this trench will vary 
according to the nature of the soil. That is, it may 
be as deep as three or four feet in sandy soils and only 15 to 30 
inches deep through clay soils. However, a suitable grade must 
be maintained, so that the flow of water will be sufficiently 
rapid to carry off any excess amount. One-eighth inch to the 
foot is a very convenient grade. 

Six-inch agricultural tile is used and is laid in the bottom 
of the trench so that a one-eighth inch space separates the 
adjoining tiles. To prevent seepage of sand or dirt into the 
pipe, a piece of tar-paper should be laid over the top of this 
crack. The next step is to fill in around the tile and to cover 
it by about six inches with crushed rock, clinkers, or coarse 
gravel. Of these three materials, the crushed rock is the best 
because there is less danger of seepage of silt. The entire trench 
may next be filled in and tramped firmly. 

If the outlet of the line is exposed, some precaution should 
be taken against frost damage and to prevent this damage, 
either galvanized iron pipe or sewer pipe may be used in the 
last ten feet or so. A piece of wire netting or screening should 
be placed over the end of the exposed pipe so that rodents will 
not go up into the line and build nests to clog it. 

—Ray Smith. 





Melrose, Mass. 


Phlox Camla for Rock Gardens 


C¥ PARTICULAR value in the rock garden is the dwarf 

phlox Camla, or Phlox camlaensis as it is known in some 
circles. Although it is reported that this variety is a cross 
between Phlox ameena and P. subulata rosea, there is some 
discussion about its true parentage. 

A large amount of bloom is produced in the Fall, as well 
as the mass that appears in the Spring. The flowers are large 
and nearly cover the plant, which is neat and compact in 
habit. The foliage is evergreen and does not turn red during 
the Winter as does that of most of the P. subulata varieties. 
This is, perhaps, the finest of dwarf phloxes. 
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O ONE who has seen all three of the eastern shows this 

year, the contrast from city to city is most interesting, but 
I suppose it is hardly wise to go on record in public as to 
which was the best of the three shows, if indeed it is ever 
possible to make such a comparison. All three were triumphs in 
the art of flower staging. All of them seemed to contain more 
interesting plant material than ever before. It is in this way, of 
course, that they accomplish their purpose of encouraging 
gardening, for at these shows the public has an opportunity to 
see the plants and the manner in which they may be used 
most effectively. 

Always the New York show has the handicap of being on 
four different floors, as well as contending with the heavy pillars 
of Grand Central Palace, which make such vistas as are to be 
seen in the Boston and Philadelphia shows quite impossible. 
The quantity of plants shown in New York must be much 
greater than in the other shows, and the variety greater, but the 
individual gardens apparently are not as big or at least they do 
not give the effect of being as big because they are viewed 
behind a mass of people who fill the aisles. In the Boston show 
the orchids were outstanding this year and there was a beauti- 
ful rose garden, but the great achievement in that show was 
the making of a great central feature by 22 garden clubs 
working together, each one with a small space. I feel that all 
persons who love gardening should be very grateful to those 
who work in these great shows and make possible the enjoy- 
ment which comes to us each year at this season. 


IR WILLIAM WRIGHT SMITH, who was kind enough 

to serve as honorary judge at this year’s Spring flower 
shows in Boston, New York and Philadelphia, has been writ- 
ten about in many magazines and papers since the notice of his 
coming was first published, but I am told that his titles have 
never been recorded with complete accuracy. This is not strange 
considering that writers in this country are not accustomed to 
appending an alphabetical list to the names of prominent men. 
Before Sir William and his party went back to England, I 
took pains to have his versatile assistant, Dr. Alexander 
Nelson, write out a complete list of titles which might properly 
be used when writing about Sir William. Here they are: 
Sir William Wright Smith, M.A., D. és Sc., F.R.S.E., V.M.H., 


A section of the exhibit which won the Beacon Hill Garden Club’s Cup for the Chestnut Hill Garden Club at 
the Spring flower show in Boston. 





— 


V.M.M., Foreign Member American Academy of Arts and 
Science, Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Edinburgh, Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, King’s 
Botanist for Scotland and Honorary Professor of Botany to 
the Royal Horticultural Society—a truly staggering list. 


AM glad to pay my tribute to the urbanity and kindly dis- 

position of Sir William, as well as to his expert scientific 
knowledge. He showed himself to possess good Scotch wit and 
no small measure of Scotch canniness. The latter quality ap- 
peared when he was asked to give his opinion as to which of 
the three shows he visited was the best. He always replied by 
relating a story about a bear trap, the moral of which was that 
he was careful not to put his foot in it. Therefore, it is safe to 
say that no one but Sir William himself knows whether the 
New York, the Boston or the Philadelphia show stands highest 
in his estimation. 

I am glad to pay tribute, too, to the horticultural knowledge 
of Dr. Nelson, whose qualifications as a judge became evident 
as soon as he entered the show in Boston. In fact, he is con- 
stantly sought to judge flower shows in Great Britain and has 
learned how to do his work with neatness and dispatch. 


UNDERSTAND that the annual Amaryllis Show of the 

United States Department of Agriculture, now being held 
in its greenhouses in Washington, is attracting many visitors. 
The display this year includes about 1200 blooming plants, 
all progeny of an importation of a dozen amaryllis varieties 
from England in 1909. None of the original stock was of out- 
standing merit, but through the efforts of Mr. E. M. Byrnes, 
and later his son J. W. Byrnes, the present superintendent, the 
amaryllis have been greatly improved through breeding. 

A rigid selection of seedlings resulting from cross pollin- 
ation achieved these results. The present plants are survivals 
from the thousands of seedlings which have been grown. 

The diameter of the flowers now averages fully twice that 
of the original stock, and some of the pure whites measure up 
to eleven inches. Other parts of the plants are also proportion- 
ately larger and many of the bulbs produce as many as three 
blooming stalks with from two to seven flowers on a stem. 
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at Manchester Mass., designed by Mrs. Martha Brooks 

Hutcheson, is eminently satisfying because of its straight- 
forward simplicity of pattern and coping and the correspond- 
ing strength of the background. A pergola of sturdy propor- 
tions covers a terraced walk which is built into the rising 
ground behind the garden, the plan being the arc of a circle, 
concentric with the arc of the pool. 

All the details of the pergola, steps, and planting are bold 
and heavy, as is fitting, for this garden is built just above the 
massive granite rocks of the North Shore coast, and adjoins a 
house of this granite. There are no delicate details here, no 
mouldings for the pool or for the steps. The corner posts of 
the pergola are massive square stone posts, while the columns 
are Tuscan, most sturdy of the Renaissance orders. 

The planting continues the note of strength, with a pergola 
covering of the large-leaved, richly green vine, Actinidia arguta. 
Rhododendrons, with their dark foliage and strong masses of 
color, are planted as an immediate background for the pool. 


Te pool in the garden of the late Dr. J. Henry Lancashire 


Little Lessons in Landscape Design (No. 2) 






A design such as this is gratifying in its appropriateness to 
the situation, to the local stone available, and to the house, 
which is on the same large scale and outstanding character. 

The exedra and lily pool designed by the late Thomas Allen 
is a study in contrasts. The extreme whiteness of the seat and 
of the pool copings stands boldly out against the deep shade of 
the background trees, and the rich greenness of the surround- 
ing box bushes. 

The copings also make clean cut lines of contrast with the 
water of the pool. In other ways there is contrast, for the flat- 
ness of the pool, and the strong horizontal lines of the exedra, 
make a foil for the tall vertical trunks of the overshadowing 
trees. From the point of view of texture, the smooth surface 
of the seat and of the copings and the neat crisp design, stand 
out in high relief against the background of fluffy foliage. 

To produce interest and to arrest the attention, this principle 
of contrast is always an effective one to use. 

—Elizabeth G. Pattee. 


Boston, Mass. 





A pool set against a background of rhododendrons at Manchester, Mass. 


An ex'-e-dra (semi-circular, outdoor seat) and lily pool with interesting contrasts. 
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Christmas Roses in Winter 


EAR EDITOR—It was with a sense of genuine incredu- 
lity that I read the article in the February 15 issue of 
Horticulture to the effect that the Christmas rose is not a real 
success for Winter blooming. Here at “‘Hildemere Gardens,”’ 
Christmas roses have been gradually unfolding their delicate 
white buds wider and wider throughout the Winter from 
mid-November. The buds have gradually been lifted higher 
and higher above the foil of their deep green leaves until now, 
as I write this note (on March 6), nearly all the waxy buds are 
open, with very few “‘bedraggled”’ petals. Actual count shows 
31 fully developed flowers on a single plant with a diameter 
of but 16 inches. There seems scarcely space for another flower, 
although this plant is in only its third Winter. 

A “‘Hildemere’’ Winter would lack completeness without 
its Christmas roses, the only flowers to rival the snowdrop in 
serene endurance of cold and storm. The Winter landscape may 
fail to provide the background so easily attained in gentler 
seasons. Does this very fact not make the Christmas rose stand 
out all the more triumphant in its intrepid beauty? 

—Hannah S. Pennell. 
Wawa, Pa. 


Double Trilliums in Massachusetts 


EAR EDITOR—The double white trillium about which 
Mr. McFarland writes in Horticulture of February | is 
all he pictures it and more. He has been most restrained in his 
description of its beauty. Four or five years ago the same Mr. 
James L. Smith sent three specimens to ‘Garden in the 
Woods” which now for the last few seasons have thrown six 
flowers. They are almost breathtakingly beautiful and never 
fail to arouse the greatest enthusiasm in every one of the hun- 
dreds of visitors who see them each Spring. It is hard for most 
to realize it is a wild flower and originally came from the 
woods. 

Here it is usually at perfection about mid-May and like 
other double flowers lasts considerably longer in good condi- 
tion than do the single forms. Apparently all the stamens have 
become petals for it produces no seed. 

Another unusual Trillium grandiflorum in the collection is 
a form which shows doubling in a different way. Instead of 
the usual three petals it has six, but the leaves are also multi- 
plied. Trillium naturally produces three leaves, mostly borne 
just beneath the flower, but these plants have three sets of 
leaves arranged alternately one above the other and each 
smaller than the last until the stalks are terminated by the six 
petaled flowers. It lacks the sheer beauty of the other but is 
extremely interesting. 

—W. C. Curtis. 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


Another Double Trillium Report 


iy EDITOR—I was much interested in an article by 
J. Horace McFarland entitled “A Worth While Double 
Trillium” in Horticulture for February 1. I judge from Mr. 
McFarland’s description that the many petals are all white and 
very double. I also have some double Trillium grandiflorum 
which I have had in cultivation ever since 1923 and which 
were found in our local woods. A good friend of mine dis- 
covered several of these plants while enjoying an outing in one 
of our nearby forests, and knowing my interest in all kinds of 
plants, presented me with two of the bulbs. 

I set them out near the house, and like Mr. McFarland’s, 


they never missed their original surroundings. These double 
blossoms are not so double, I imagine, as the “‘Breeze Hill’’ 
brand, for there are only three circles of petals; the individual 
petals of each succeeding circle alternate with the preceding 
petals. The color is also freakish for they are not pure white, 
but have the outer edge of each petal a distinct grass-green 
color, while the centre of the petals remains white. 

They gradually increased until I had eight blossoms at one 
time, and they made a unique showing. They continued to 
thrive for a number of years, until about four years ago, when 
they began to grow less and less. So, last year I removed the 
three remaining bulbs to a new location where I hope they will 
take on a new lease of life. 

—C. O. Rhodes. 
Groton, N. Y. 


The Torenia as a House Plant 


EAR EDITOR—As a subscriber to Horticulture and one 
who has enjoyed reading letters from other subscribers, 
I am wondering if they would be interested in hearing about a 
plant we had this Winter in the house. Last Summer we 
planted two packages of torenia seed in a shady part of the 
garden and they were very late in blooming. In fact, they were 
just starting when the first light frosts came in late September. 
We lifted two of the best looking plants and potted them as 
any house plant. One died in a very few days but the other one 
grew into a lovely plant-and began blooming almost at once. 
It has been in constant bloom from then until last week and 
has been covered with the beautiful little blue and yellow 
blossoms. At night under the electric lights it was a lovely 
sight. This plant was in a southeast window and the only 
special care it had was to be kept very wet. We had an Osmo mat 
in the saucer and this helped. We plan to have more plants next 
Winter, as they are pretty and have no pests. This plant is 
Torenia fournieri grandiflora and the blossoms are sky blue 
with violet blue blotches and yellow throat. 


—DMargaret J. Morrison. 
Dexter, Me. 


Comments from Minnesota 


EAR EDITOR—Lest some northern gardener hesitate to 
try the charming Thalictrum dipterocarpum mentioned 
in ‘Rambling Observations’’ in Horticulture, February 15, I 
must tell you that I think its failure to survive was probably 
due to other conditions than cold. We have two five-year-old 
clumps in our perennial border which in 1936-7 endured a 
Winter in which for 30 days the temperature did not rise above 
zero, and, much of the time, was from 20 to 45 degrees below. 
We do not mulch our plants, as we can usually count on 
plenty of snow, but, last year we had very little, which made 
no difference. 

I am keenly interested in what has been said in your maga- 
zine lately about the hybridizing of cypripediums. Both 
Cypripedium pubescens and C. regine bloom somewhat later 
here than in many localities, and are usually available in 
quantity. I do not know how long the pollen retains its 
viability, but if it will stand shipping it will be a privilege 
to co-operate by mailing it to interested hybridizers. I sin- 
cerely hope we will hear further from Mr. Doig’s experiment. 

Please don’t let Mr. Orpet (February 15, Page 71) start a 
hybridizing controversy. What does it matter about defini- 
tions if we get beautiful results? 

—Mrs. W. W. Kurtz. 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 





The second of two authoritative articles 
about a subject which badly needs clarifying 


M vet of us have difficulty in digging a tree with a good 


ball even in good, clayey ground. If the soil is loose, 

even good technique is of no avail. In these cases we 
must compensate at the other end. Many a good cake has been 
made with a very poor start. A quick repair measure must be 
taken but the end result may be the same. 

If the loose scil on the ball is inferior to the planting soil 
let it fall off before planting and use the puddling method. Put 
some water in the bottom of the hole, which should never be 
so small that it cramps the roots, set the plant, fill two-thirds 
full with soil, tamping well. Add more water and finish filling 
with soil after the water has seeped away. Do not tamp this top 
layer but it is advisable to leave a dish or concavity which will 
catch the rain water during the next season. 

If the tree is large, wiring may be necessary to keep it from 
rocking in a strong wind. Use three wires and as many stakes 
for maximum support, protecting the tree from the wires by 
using sections of old rubber hose. If the plant is very slow in 
beginning activity and appears unhappy, liquid manure ap- 
plied three or four times the first month or two has been found 
by old-timers to be very effective. The spraying of foliage with 
water, early or late in the day when the sun is low, is another 
effective measure with choice plants. Watering during periods 
of insufficient rainfall is almost a necessity for all recently 
transplanted plants, particularly evergreens. 


Fertilizers for Conifers 


Depress are improved by feeding, particularly until 
they become thoroughly established. The advisability of 
applying commercial fertilizer is still being debated. This 
practice is no doubt beneficial to most types and has been 
demonstrated to be effective in rejuvenating old specimens. The 
application of rotted cow manure in the Fall is widely recom- 
mended for it provides a mulch as well as safe nutrient mate- 
rial. Rotted straw or peat moss may also be used for mulching. 

All evergreens should have thoroughly soaked root systems 
before hard freezing, for evaporation of water from the leaves 
is considerable even in Winter. If there is insufficient water to 
draw upon, the leaves turn brown and death may result. 
Artificial watering is necessary when Autumn rains are not 
abundant. 

The more tender evergreens may 
need artificial protection—burlap, 


Gardening With Evergreens 


The Carolina hemlock ts a particularly handsome 
and useful evergreen. 






light? Is the wind exposure too great for the hemlocks? It is 
impossible to give specific and detailed recommendations here. 
Some indications will be found in the list of plants given later 
and future reference will be made to proper conditions for 
growing rhododendrons and azaleas and other acid-loving 
plants. 

There are certain rules regarding exposure which apply to 
most evergreens in the North. They should not be openly 
exposed to the South, for alternate freezing and thawing in 
late Winter may kill the buds. They should not be exposed to 
prevailing winds which will brown the foliage in extremely 
cold weather and also in the extreme heat of Summer. Some 
species are particularly hardy, but many plantings are un- 
successful because of their exposed location. 

Conifers thrive in a light, sandy, well-drained loam. Thus 
if planted in heavy clay, good results cannot be expected. Real 
estate developments have been prime offenders. The plants used 
in landscaping such properties are for the most part expected 
to grow on the subsoil removed when digging the cellar. A 
wise nurseryman has been heard to express the opinion that 
he would like to see the time come when the average home- 
owner would consent to spend at least twice as much money on 
soil preparation as for the plants themselves. Nurserymen are 
too often blamed for poor plant materials when the growing 
medium is at fault. 

If the soil is heavy, dig large holes and replace with suitable 
soil mixtures—good garden loam, sand and any available 
humus. If soil removal is not possible, deep digging and 
incorporation of humus in the form of peat, leaf mold and 
wood ashes is desirable. In some localities where drainage is 
very poor, tile drains should be laid in the subsoil for certain 
plants such as yew. 


The Care of Rhododendrons 


F rhododendrons are not thriving, the critical factor may not 
be lack of plant food but the presence of calcium. It is 
sometimes possible to change this condition by the application 
of finely powdered sulphur, but success cannot be guaranteed. 
If the soil is decidedly alkaline, with a pH of more than 7.5, 
any attempts to provide suitable conditions will probably meet 
with failure. The effect of adding sulphur is more or less deter- 
mined by soil type as well as pH, so continual experimentation 
is recommended. If one wishes to help in this matter, soil 
samples may be sent to the nearest 
state experimental station. If one 
wishes to be more independent, 





lath shading or corn fodder—espe- 


Providing Proper Environment 
E FIND ourselves in this dis- 


cussion in the same predica- 
ment that many home owners ex- 
perience. Conifers may have been 
transferred to a more or less perma- 
nent location without any thought 
or attention being given to the suit- 
ability of the site or the soil for the 
different species involved. Conditions 
may perchance be favorable for sur- 
vival and healthy growth but that is 
only a chance. It is better to make 
sure about these details before trans- 
planting. Does the physical nature of 
the soil meet the needs of that rho- 
dodendron or yew? Do you have 
shade-loving plants in direct sun- 
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a | simple soil-testing outfits are avail- 
a # able and may be used to obtain the 
—_ approximate pH ssatisfactory for 
a practical purposes (4.5 to 5.5). The 
5, following guide for applying sul- 
phur may be used, at least in the 
beginning: 
Sulphur 


Acidity of soil at start per square yard 


Medium acid 


(pH 5.5 topH6.0)........ 2 pounds 
Slightly acid 

(pH 6.0 topH7.0)........ 4 pounds 
Slightly alkaline 

(eee 7. O00 gh7.5)........ 7 pounds 


Strongly alkaline 
(pH 7.5 to pH 8.0) . . Unsuitable for use 
This treatment should be supple- 
mented with an annual Fall mulch 
of acid material in the form of partly 
rotted oak leaves or pine needles, peat 
moss, or sedge peat. 
A successful bed of rhododendrons 
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or other acid-loving plants may be prepared by digging out the 
soil to a depth of about 18 inches. Place a two-inch layer of 
cinders on the bottom, in order to discourage the earthworms 
in their attempts to bring up the alkaline subsoil. Then fill 
with rich acid woods soil. Be sure this soil tests acid. A spruce 
or hemlock grove provides a good source of material. If woods 
soil is not available, mix some of the materials just recom- 
mended for mulching with good garden loam which is not 
alkaline. Also use the mulch with this prepared bed as it is 
necessary to continually provide the necessary acids in solution. 

Placement of the bed is important. High but not exposed 
ground is the best, for rhododendrons like good drainage and 
there is less opportunity for water with calcium in solution to 
drain into the bed. Partial shade and protection from prevail- 
ing winds are highly recommended. But do not select a 
shallow-rooted tree for protection for there will be insufficient 
food and moisture. The worst offenders are maples; oaks and 
hickories are excellent companions. 


Evergreens in Our Houses 

NE of the great satisfactions in gardening with evergreens 
is to have available some of the finest materials for indoor 
ornament, and at a time when our flowering plants are asleep. 
The rich greens and blue-greens of these plants cheer and re- 
fresh us during the long Winter season. Everyone knows the 
beauty of pine branches and pine cones. Fir and yew are in- 
dispensable for refined arrangements for they retain their leaves 
and fresh condition for a long time. Hemlock is beautiful, but 
only for a week or two, the leaves then beginning to fall. The 
worth of holly and laurel at Christmas time is widely known, 
and what would we do without our Christmas trees? Fir is the 

best, again because it holds its leaves so well. 
One of the daintiest table decorations can be fashioned with 
abelia when in flower. Leucothoé and mountain andromeda 
also provide wonderful material for artistic arrangements. 


Sand for Damping-Off Troubles 


HOSE who for one reason or another fail to treat seeds to 

avoid damping-off may well keep a small box of sand near 
the furnace or in some other place where it will keep dry. As 
soon as the presence of damping-off is noticed—usually when 
the first seedling falls over—sifting a film of dry sand over the 
entire soil surface will often check the disease and save the 
remaining plants. I have known it to save the few remaining 
seedlings even when not applied until the disease had affected 
almost an entire planting. 

Occasionally there may be a second or even third outbreak 
of the disease after watering dampens the sand film. In that 
case, a second or third sifting of sand is needed. I have had 
success in using both sharp sand and the fine sand sold for 
plaster making and children’s sand piles. The one essential 
seems to be that, the sand should be absolutely dry. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


The Empress Tree in the North 


N occasional mention of the empress tree, Paulownia 
tomentosa, inspires me to tell of one that has grown 
in a yard in eastern Illinois for 35 years. 

To a person not especially interested in trees, it might be 
taken for a catalpa because of the similarity of their leaves, 
although those of the paulownia are two or three times as 
large. The bark is thin and beautifully spotted. The stems are 
hollow but are so tough that a cane cut from the tree years 
ago is as hard as iron today. 

An unusually cold Winter sometimes kills this tree to the 
ground, but the next Spring’s growth is 15 feet and more. 

—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Ill. 
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TIMES CHANGE 


In 1809 John Adams, Second Presi- 
dent of the United States looked 
over a shipment of English Beeches 
which had arrived at Boston by a 
sailing vessel from England after a 
voyage of many weeks. Some of 
these trees may be seen now at 
Merrymount, in Quincy, Mass. 


... and yet Today 


it is unnecessary to wait for months to secure these 
beautiful long-lived trees. Instead they can be obtained 
readily at the Bay State Nurseries, Inc., North Abington, 
Mass. 


ENGLISH Senin. long-lived trees. 
Each Per 10 





Sy 8 Ne ee ee $ 6.00 $ 55.00 
6 to TS Gs ad Hoe Aha ee Rade dR we ankene oh eae 8.00 75.00 
7 to EE cic «le RS ON Fea wae Ree 05.94304 00.90% 10.00 90.00 
Re ee 15.00 140.00 


PIN OAK—A long-lived tree of fairly rapid growth and 
of real character. 


re ie ERU a Sirdenescsncneeanioes $3.00 $27.50 

EE a eee 4.00 37.50 
a rok Cine nine vetensseeceesh 5.00 45.00 
RED OAK-—A majestic, broad-headed, long-lived tree. 
EE ee eee Pee te ee ree ee $4.00 $37.50 
ES ee ere eee en 5.00 45.00 


TUPELO (Nyssa sylvatica)—-A graceful tree with oval 
leaves turning a blazing scarlet in the Autumn. Trans- 
plants best in the Spring. 

A rey ae eee $5.50 $50.00 

EE COTO Cree TTT ee CEE ET TT 7.00 65.00 

SWEET GUM—An excellent shade tree with star-shaped 
leaves which turn a brilliant orange-red in the Fall. 

a een 6d GhMaw wan Vis 6 ONORE § OR 69440-4040 00 $3.50 $32.50 

DPA dasbibbianaheotacetheattgescieetas 4.30 40.00 


For these and other trees, ask for a copy 
of “Better Gardens for 1939" which de- 
scribes trees, shrubs and hardy plants. 


Telephone Rockland 26 


Fa 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


NORTH ABINGTON MASS: 
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SELECTED 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


Featured In Our Exciting 1939 Catalog 
And Grown In Our Famous 300 Acre Nursery 


DRAGON SPRUCE, Picea asperata 


Most vigorous of Chinese spruces, this dense, broadly pyramidal 
evergreen is superbly ornamental. Very hardy, thriving in north- 
ern climes and on barren, windswept shores, where other ever- 
greens fail. Our stock of fine trees is unrivalled. 


12-18 in. spec. $3.00 each $27.00 per 10 
18-24 in. spec. 5.00 each 45.00 per 10 
2- 3 ft. spec. 7.00 each 63.00 per 10 


Specimens, 7-10 ft. at $40.00 to $80.00 each 


A RARE PINK SUMMERSWEET, Clethra alnifolia rosea 


In Summer when flowering shrubs are rare, the fine fragrant pink 
flowers add distinction to the garden. This rare pink variant of 
the common Summersweet will appeal to the discriminating 
garden lover. Only one to a customer. 


18-24 in. $3.50 each 


CHOICE EARLY LILAC, Syringa oblata dilitata 


Delightful and distinctive light pink flowers in early May. The 
unusual broad leaves turn vinous-red in Autumn. 


18-24 in. $1.25 each $11.00 per 10 
2- 3 ft. 2.00 each 18.00 per 10 


WHITE CRESTED IRIS, Iris cristata alba 


This very rare white form of the lovely dwarf Crested Iris is 
seldom offered. Don’t lose this opportunity to have it in your 
garden. Not more than three plants to one customer. 


2 yr. clumps $.75 each $2.00 per 3 
Ask for our new 1939 catalog 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
East Boxford, Massachusetts Tel. Topsfield 71 
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complete. . 
practical.. 
low-priced. 


Herbs 


HOW TO GROW THEM 
and HOW TO USE THEM 


by Helen Noyes Webster 


As another service to its members and to gardeners in general the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society is sponsoring the publication 
of this low-priced book on herbs, written by one of the country’s 
leading authorities, in order to make available to everyone all the 
information that the beginner as well as the expert needs in order 
to grow, enjoy and use herbs successfully. 





; $4 .00 post- 
160 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo, only 1 Paid 
THIS BOOK IS THE FIFTH TO BE PUBLISHED IN 


THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 





























The Time-Saving Coldirame 


HE coldframe is one of the most valuable adjuncts to the 

garden at this time of year. This is especially true in the 

North, for it permits one to plant seeds three weeks earlier 
than out-of-doors. It also protects tender seedlings from the 
ravages of late frosts and prevents seeds from washing away 
in a sudden shower. Furthermore, one can regulate not only 
the temperature in a coldframe, but also the moisture, much 
better than in an open bed. It is very useful for starting seeds 
of asters, petunias, salvias, stocks, snapdragons, cosmos, ver- 
benas and dwarf dahlias as well as many vegetables, including 
lettuce, beets, kohlrabi, cucumbers and melons. 

One may purchase a coldframe already made or, if he pre- 
fers, can make one very simply. No excavating is necessary. 
Screw or bolt boards together to make a bottomless box. Cy- 
press or redwood boards are best. The box should be 18 to 24 
inches high at the back and about 12 inches at the front. 
Glass may be obtained in the form of ready-made hotbed sash 
which measure three by six feet and are glazed so that the 
water runs down the sash 


that the low side will be towards the south or east. Also bank 
the boards with soil on the outside to ensure the proper run-off 
of the water and to add further insulation against the cold. 
The soil inside the frame should be of a light, friable nature 
so that it will not become cold and soggy when wet. If neces- 
sary, add some sand and peat moss or very well-rotted manure. 
However, too rich a seedbed will cause tall, spindly seedlings 
with weak root systems. This advice holds good if the seed is 
to be sown directly in the soil of the frame. Many growers 
prefer to use flats or paper pots. The latter method permits 
more individual care and is much better for many plants. As 
the seedlings grow, raise one end of the sash on sunny days 
to permit ventilation and, as the season progresses, gradually 
accustom them to outside conditions by giving them less water 
and raising the sash more. If the sun is too bright, paint the 
glass with whitewash or throw a piece of light burlap over 
it. By the time the plants are ready to be set out in the garden 
the sash may be removed altogether, giving the plants an 
opportunty to harden off. 





lengthwise, not crosswise. { WHEN SEEDLINGS HAVE COME UP THE 
SASH MUST BE RAISED FOR VENTILATION. |] INTO OPEN BEDS DIG A FEW 


Half-size sash, three by three 
feet, are also obtainable and, 
if one wishes, he may use 
one of the glass substitutes 
tacked on a light frame. 
Second-hand window sash 
also may be used. 

Place the coldframe where 


Fae RAISING SASH TO 
it will be protected from the ” 


ANY HEIGHT 
| NECESSARY. 













= ( WHEN READY To TRANSPLANT] The coldframe also makes 
SEEDLINGS AT A TIME AND an excellent place to sow 
Gaamurauar perennials after the annuals 

have been removed. It offers 
more protection in Summer 
than an open bed and can be 
covered with a burlap or lath 
screen to shield seedlings 
from intense sun and retain 
moisture. It makes an excel- 
lent place to carry semi-hardy 

















north and west by a build- 


ing or fence and face it so A coldframe and the way to use it. plants through the Winter. 
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Bougainvilleas as House Plants 


HILE we are making strenuous efforts to cultivate our 

South American neighbors, why not cultivate that 
charming South American native, bougainvillea? It will re- 
ward a little attention with as profuse a display of apprecia- 
tion as could any human Latin-American. It attains great size 
and beauty in our southern states. We of the colder climes 
cannot make it comfortable out-of-doors, but, given a warm, 
sunny window and regular watering, it produces a more gor- 
geous show of color than any other house plant I have ever 
tried. Small plants, only six or eight inches tall, have two or 
three huge bunches of, not blossoms, for the flowers are small, 
but colored bracts, three-parted, surrounding the small, in- 
conspicuous flowers, and persisting for weeks. These have 








‘ Every one an interesting and worthy addition to your NEW 
scarcely fallen before more begin to form. pone one that won't bloom ad to Sac aqgose. vay ~) IA 
, : Ny. ‘ ; of the 27 are shown in our new free page Han un 
One plant, Bougainvillea spectabilis Crimson Lake, 1S three Book senting the finest collection of test proven | The Gaillardia Sun God 
feet tall and has just been a glorious pink cloud. Although its Wayside grown hardy plants in America. Cultural direc- | above, is one of the 27. 
° ° ‘ a ie as tions for each item. 32 pages in full color reproduction. | Has yellow blooms 3 to 
next blooming season will not find it so prolific, it is now Fale 160 page Hand Book itelt ie tro. = | 396 inches in diameter. 
: . . ecause of weight, when sending enclose five 8 cen squally as g or 
putting forth several new branchlets, each of which will soon stamps or 15 cents cash, to cover parcel post delivery. Or | garden display a for 
. send postal request and it will be sent 15 cents collect. | cutting, blooming the 
don a watermelon-pink gown. ae are 5 of the 27 New things we feel are particularly catice oe is bale 
Another species, B. glabra sanderiana, is an exquisite laven- - Jaen ine 
, ‘6 or) . NEW HYDRANGEA Blue Bird NEW ANTHEMIS Moonlight 
der in color. It has not been as full of bloom,’’ but it makes ses . cones goon 7 fer off | Here’s comothing —-" ga 
. ae : : ina’s highlands. Has beautiful true | summer. ale yellow flowers. , 
a pleasing variation from the pink kind. blue discs all summer. Extra hardy. . aeceee, eae HA a 
H : ‘ H : : Each $1.50 | Ideal for borders. Height eet. 
Bougainvilleas will grow in ordinary garden soil. However, 3 for $1.50 12 for 94.50 
. ° ‘ ° > NEW CLEMATIS Mrs. Robert Brydon 
a little attention to its wishes brings better results. The best A late summer blooming hardy climber. | NEW HARDY MUM Clara Ourtie 
. . . cross 0 ematis Davidiana and a ardy eight weeks flowering chrysan- 
potting mixture consists of equal parts of sharp sand, loam, hardy rugged growing native specie. | themum. Covered with a carpet of 3 to 
4 rows to 10 feet. Large masses of | 4 hundre aisy like, pin ooms, 
and leaf mold or peat, with a dash of well-rotted cow manure ale blue flowers. Excellent for cover- | starting in September. Charming. A 
Pp 
and bone meal. The soil should not be allowed to become ing fences and trellises. Bach $1.50 perfect hardy. Each 75c 3 for $2 





See page 154 for our Ad. on New Horvath Roses 


Wayside Gardens 


29 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 


soggy, but should never become dry and hard. Our house is 
heated with coal, but I have known these plants to thrive in 
gas-heated houses. During the Summer they may remain in 
the pots sunk in a semi-shaded situation out-of-doors. 

The plants-are started from cuttings or small plants can be 
purchased for less than ordinary geraniums or begonias. They 
have dark green, roundish leaves that make them attractive 


even when not in bloom. Like our South American friends, A NEW PY RETH RUM 


the better one knows them, the better one likes them. 
(Robinson‘s Pyrethrum) 


—Laura G. Snyder. 
Wichita, Kan LARGER FLOWERS, OVERLAPPING PETALS, MORE VIGOROUS GROW- 
, . ING, STRONGER STEMS, LONGER FLOWERING SEASON, NEW COLORS 


Our plants of this new Pyrethrum (or “’Painted Daisy”), are grown from seed 
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Cans and Pans Serve a Gardener ———— 
I HAVE tried practically every method of seed growing noted SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PLANT OFFER 
in Horticulture—sand, sphagnum moss and the like. I have Excellent, young plants, =e poeat — —_ =e ane go oon ed 
had a lot of fun and some success. Right now I am using saw- aca” sa nieten aint airless iheeaiadeices 
dust—fine hardwood sawdust. itor ? We Offer Many Other Unusual, Hardy Perennial Plants, such as:—Anemone 
Now, about raising seedlings in jar caps as noted in the Pulsatilla, Geum Heldrechi, Christmas Rose, Heuchera Rosamondi, Yellow 
last issue. The plan does not appeal to me but how about tin Wonder Poppy, Double Pyrethrum Miami Queen and Florence Shadley. 
cans—the flat, fish kind, with holes punched in the bottom? JOSEPH HARRIS CoO.., INC., R. F. D. 6, Coldwater, N. Y. 
I could write a thesis on tin cans! And as I am the kind of Send for Send for 
. ° Free Catalog Free Catalog 
cook who accumulates an impressive array, I do not lack for and place your HARRIS StL DS and plece your 
material. order now. order now. 
When transplanting seedlings I always put a few from each 
batch in a tin can and they have been the best sellers at a garden BROWNELL ROSES CEDAR HILL 
sale our Grange has conducted each year in May. Tin cans Sa : NURSERY 
will fit on any window sill and I have tin cans suspended by Grown from vy ore rt hardy “ 
picture wire hung in all my hot air registers. These filled with ae ny ms - Y BROOKVILLE 
water to supplement our furnace water pan make me feel better ; — Glen Head, Nassau County 
about our house humidity! Lily Pons, H.T., 2 yrs. . .$1.50 New York 
Then there are bread pans for seedlings. These fit a window Break of Day, H.T., 2 yrs. 1.50 HYBRID YEWS 
sill too. I bought a lot of old ones at a rummage sale last Fall Elegance Climber, 2 yrs. 1.50 SPECIMEN LILACS 
but I have a pyrex one which has served many seasons. Golden Glow Climber, 
To change the subject, I find small ‘‘slips’” or divisions of eres 1.00 In Over One Hundred Kinds 
house plants potted into dime-store pots in the Fall among my Golden Climber, 2 yrs... 1.00 || PEONIES 
: : | 
most useful assets. There are never any left by Spring. Every Write for Complete List of Roses IRISES 
house has a place for a small plant in a decorative container 
and I use them for Christmas, for bridge prizes and any other BRIGHTRIDGE GREENHOUSES PERENNIALS 
ll gifts for which the need is always arisin range sm ROCK PLANTS 
een, y g- EAST PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
—Lura K. Butler. Collaborators with MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
New London, N. H. Brownell Rose Research ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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Many Rare Colors in 


Tuberous BEGONIAS 


Gorgeous blooms in ten types and nine different 
colors. Flowers measure from 5 to 8 inches across. 
All who see these exquisite Tuberous-Rooted 
Begonias in full flower are enthusiastic over their 
beauty. They are indeed 


THE WORLD’S MOST GLORIOUS FLOWERS 
The tubers offered are sound and healthy; I do not be- 
lieve better tubers can be had anywhere. 

Camellia-Type Tuberous Begonias 

° yepews — aie of guise) == 
A Beautiful Book about rs (large select bulbs 

4 12 Tubers (exhibition flowers) 7.50 
Tubssous-socted Sagemes 12 Tubers (the finest blooms) 10.00 
describes the types ot All postpaid. Send check or money order. 
—— oa ~~ Be sure to have these begonias this year. With each 
the flowers my tubers order I send full cultural directions. I also offer special 


produce. A copy will be potting soil for Begonias. 
mailed on request. Write 


today. Howard R. Rich, Box 7, Atlantic, Maine 











ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCKS OF 


HYBRID FRENCH LILACS 


in over 100 varieties - ALL ON THEIR OWN ROOTS — in such wonderful 
sorts as Buffon, Congo, Decaisne, DeMirabel, Edith Cavell, Henri Martin. 
Hippolyte Maringer, Jan Van Tol, Katherine Havemeyer, Miss Ellen Willmott, 
Olivier de Serres, Pres. Fallieres, Pres. Poincaire, Reaumur, Souv. de L. 
Spaeth, Victor Lemoine, etc. 


PEONIES 


More than 10,000 beautiful selected roots in more than 100 varieties in regular 
Brand quality stock in many of the world’s masterpieces such as 

Blanche King, Golden Dawn, Hansina Brand, Jean Cooperman, Kelway’s 
Glorious, Kelway’s Queen, LaLorraine, Laura Dessert, Laverne Christman, 
Martha Bulloch, Myrtle Gentry, Pres. Coolidge, Phillippe Rivoire, Therese, 
Walter Faxon, Victory, Chateau Thierry, etc. 


Beautiful illustrated catalog free. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 142 E. Division, Faribault, Minn. 








IF YOU WANT PERFECT DELPHINIUMS, USE 


DELBETAR 


A New Effective Soil Treatment and Spray 


Give plants early soil treatment before they start in spring for larger, bluer 
Delphiniums, free from injurious cyclamen mites. For Delphiniums, Lilies, 
Asters, Gladioli and other plants affected by sucking and chewing insects: 
superior basic preparation with Derris embodying Rotenone, and Pyrethrum. 
1-800 solution effective: soil treatment and spraying: garden and greenhouse. 


Pint $1.75, qt. $3, gal. $11, postpaid. 
BECKWITH GARDENS Manchester Center, Vermont 














And Now! 
ANEW 


anew ADCO! 


Study of the process of converting farm and garden wastes into true organic 
manure, rich in plant foods and available humus, did not end with the introduction 
of “ADCO” to the public. Research into the method has gone on continuously at the 
great Experimental Station where it originated and from time to time this has made 
possible important improvements in the reagent. And now, as the culmination of 
these years of scientific investigation, we are enabled to offer a new, what might 
well be termed a super-ADCO, more rapid in its action, more thorough in its results, 
and in every way a distinct improvement over its earlier forms. 


Every expert gardener is familiar with ADCO and its use in converting cuttings, 
stalks, leaves, weeds, and other garden rubbish into rich, clean manure. In its new 
form ADCO is used in exactly the same way -as was the old, but the results are 
even more striking. We urge you to try it for yourself this season. 

Send for our new booklet “The Life of the Soil.’ It suggests some new, startling 
ideas on fertilization, and it is yours for the asking. 


ADCO WORKS, R, Carlisle, Pa. 
And remember, ADCO is patented. There is NO substitute for ADCO. 


HORTICULTURE 








CUT GLASS BUD VASE GIVEN 
with each order for a CAPE COD WINDOW WHAT NOT received this 
month. This unique set of hanging glass window shelves with wrought 
iron hangers, in plain wrought iron or your favorite color, transforms 
any ordinary window into a veritable beauty spot. Does not interfere 
with opening of window. Made to fit your windows. 
2 shelves $2.00—-3 shelves $3.00 postpaid 
GARDEN CITY FLORA PRODUCTS 
Tel. Newton North 8563 Newtonville, Massachusetts 
FLORA-VITA will double the life of your cut flowers. 
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Unusual Shrubs for Home Gardens 


ROFESSOR RALPH CURTIS’ two articles in Horticul- 
ture of January 15, and February 1 are valuable. He re- 
gards Euonymus radicans carrieri as preferable to the variety 
vegetus. It is true that it has larger and more glossy foliage, 
but vegetus has good foliage, and is a much more rapid grower 
than carrieri and fruits well, whereas carrieri rarely fruits. 
The lack of fruit in carriert may be due to the fact that much 
that is sold as carrieri is thought to be the variety patens, 
which does not fruit. In order to get fruit from vegetus it is 
wise to plant two plants, as it is sometimes self-sterile. It is 
a little slow in getting started but afterwards is a good grower. 
Its fruit is outstanding. 

Pieris japonica, which Professor Curtis regards as not hardy 
in the area of Ithaca, has survived most Winters here. I know 
of some plants that have been in existence for some years that 
have been on elevated land in full sun where they are well 
wind-swept and yet have done well and bloomed. If plants 
are kept vigorous and given a little sulphate of potash each 
year, they seem to harden up in the Fall. 

Sorbaria arborea has, in this vicinity, been troubled at times 
with a bad, persistent leaf spot. This can be more or less 
controlled by a sulphur spray, but it is persistent and is not 
easy to keep down. I have seen some plants very badly defoli- 
ated from the fungus, which affects the blooming of the plant. 
This is a very attractive shrub when it does well. 

Professor Curtis’ remarks about Viburnum dilatatum 
should be emphasized. This is a very good shrub but is not 
freely planted. It has great merit and should be used much 
more widely in shrub borders. As a screen and in mass plant- 
ings it is very effective. 

Professor Curtis does not mention Photinia villosa, which 
is not commonly used but is outstanding. It is a good bushy 
shrub with handsome foliage in the Fall and masses of scarlet 
berries that always attract attention. It seems to have no insects 
or fungus troubles and is very hardy. It needs full sun to do 
its best. 

—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Raising of Lupines From Seed 


INCE the introduction of the new Russell lupines much 
interest has been taken in the propagation of this magnifi- 
cent plant from seed. As one’s success is often based on an- 
other's failure, the following experience should prove helpful 
when damping-off occurs. 

I planted about 250 seeds of the Russell lupine and, of 
course, followed the raiser’s instructions, chipping and soaking 
the seeds. They germinated in a few days. Success seemed evi- 
dent with the appearance of the second and third leaves. Then 
they started to damp-off and I dusted the flats with semesan. 
This checked the disease, but the affected seedlings seemed 
doomed. Being a poor loser when it comes to raising seed, 
however, I ventured to experiment. 

Damping-off usually strikes at soil level and the stem at that 
point shrinks, discontinuing the flow of sap from the roots. 
So, taking a sharp knife I made a clean cut just above the 
affected part of the stem and planted the seedlings which were 
then really cuttings in moist sand, giving them partial shade. 

This treatment was given to about 25 seedlings in a cool 
greenhouse and in two to four weeks all had rerooted, making 
a good growth, and were healthy, vigorous plants. I had equal 
success with geranium seedlings using this plan, and I believe 
it might prove effective with various other plants. 


—Joseph A. Hren. 
East Hampton, N. Y. 


“Shadow and sun, so too our lives are made 
Yet think how great the sun, 
How small the shade.” 
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For that 
Shady Spot! 





BEGONIAS 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED 





The only really 
showy flowers that 
will thrive in shade. 


Begonias offer both gorgeous and 
dainty, delicate colors. In addition to 
being splendid garden flowers, they 
make excellent pot plants for growing 
on the porch. When cut and floated 
(like water lilies) in shallow bowls 
they give a beautifully decorative 
effect. 

Your choice of Scarlet, Crimson, 
Orange, Yellow, Salmon, Rose, or 
White . . . in single, single-frilled, or 
camellia-flowered double blooms. 
Start the bulbs indoors now, and set 
them in the open garden when the 
ground is warm. 


30c each $3.00 dozen 





In 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS 


85 STATE ST., BOSTON 











Thrilling | 
new 

"Butterfly { 
Bush" | 


BUDDLEIA | 
Dubonnet 


®Startling! Entirely 
new color — rich 
Dubonnet, wine- 
red, glowing almost 
true red in sun or 
lamplight. Robust: , 
flowers profusely 
throughout late 
summer. Strohg 
plants in 3-inch pots, $1.10 
ea.; 3 for $3. Sent prepaid. 
BUDDLEIA CHARMING — Ex- 
quisite lavender-pink; contrasts } 
beautifully with the Dubonnet. 


Strong flowering plants, 75c ea.; 
3 for $2. Prepaid. 
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] Garden Book offers other 
novelties and all old 
( favorites. 


HENRY A. DREER 
281 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a ee 


FREE new 1939 Dreer’s } 
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HORTICULTURE 


Consider the Eupatoriums 


F THE more than 600 species of eupatorium in the 
world, most are plants of the tropics where they may be 
shrubs and vines or even small trees. Herbaceous species do 
extend well north, however, and it is in this comparatively 
small group we must look for garden subjects. Some species 
have been familiar plants for generations, handsome roadside 
flowers (no other single adjective descriptive of beauty can so 
well indicate their stately comeliness) everyone knows. 
Joe-pye-weed, which furnishes the rosy shades in the color- 
ful panorama, subduedly brilliant in the Persian carpet into 
which some moist lands turn with the approach of Autumn, 
and white thorowort were valuable medicinal herbs of our 
ancestors, who gave them so many common names that their 
enumerating alone proves how well known they were and 
how much a part of the scheme of living. 
To be sure, these plants are too rampant and too common 
for the garden, but other members of the genus do have the 
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Eupatoriums at the New York Botanical Garden. 


subtle refinement a good garden plant must possess and should 
be just as familiar to gardens. Snow thorowort, Eupatorium 
urticefolium for shady places and mist flower for its late blue 
blossoms are well known. E. altissimum, with small grayish 
foliage in a heavy mass and sufficient height to make it valu- 
able at the rear of a wide border, is less common. The real 
garden plant of all, E. verbenefolium, seems to be in no list. 

As described in “‘Gray’s Manual,” it is two to eight feet high 
and grows on low grounds from Massachusetts south, near the 
coast. The form at “Garden in the Woods’’ is seldom more 
than two feet tall and is equally at home in moist soil or sandy 
loam where it seems sufficiently robust to hold its own even 
with grass. It is happy in full sun to light shade and makes 
neat clumps with from one to many stout stems. The foliage 
is a good green somewhat rough and crinkled, so the texture 
is pleasing, and borne well to the ground. No pests seem to 
bother it. Huge clusters of cream-white flowers with good 
lasting qualities top each stem in mid-Summer, as a climax to 
the list of excellent characteristics which make this a worth- 
while garden plant, at least a superb eupatorium, possibly the 
best of all. A considerable quantity of seed from this form has 
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FOR BEST ‘RESULTS 





NATURE’S OW 
FERTILIZER 


To bring out the rich coloring 
in flowers—to produce a thick- 
tufted, velvety green lawn —feed 
your garden and lawn with the 
new Improved Driconure. This 
ideal, all-organic plant food sci- 
entifically combines nature’s own 
products—cow manure and poul- 
try manure—with peat moss. It 
is clean, easy to use and will not 
burn. Packed in large 2-bushei 
bags—sufficient for top dressing 
1000 sq. ft. of lawn area or fer- 
tilizing 250 q- ft. garden area. 
Write today for free literature 
and delivered prices. 


FREE ... Send today for this 


informative garden folder. 
It’s Free for the asking. 
Just address Dept. B-4. 

e ‘ a ’ eS Pe @ i Ni 
165 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


1524 South Wests Ave 177 Milk Street 
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KNOW and GROW the BEST 


HARDY PHLOX 


COLUMBIA— 

Gorgeous cameo pink 
MARY LOUISE— 

Best pure white 


ROSALINDA— 
Soft amaranth-pink 
P. D. WILLIAMS— 
Soft light pink 
35c each; $3.00 per 10 


BORDER GEM—Dark purple 


DAILY SKETCH— 
Salmon pink, dark eye 


GEORGE STIPP— 
Glowing salmon 


HAUPTMANN KOEHL— 
Dark blood-red 


SALADIN— 
Brilliant orange-scarlet 


SALMON GLOW— 
Free-flowering, salmon 


30c each; $2.40 per 10 


VISIT our NURSERIES and SEE the 
LARGEST COMMERCIAL PHLOX 
collection in the WORLD. 


(Catalog Sent on Request) 


CORLISS BROS. Inc. 
NURSERIES 


Reynard Street Gloucester, Mass. 
(OPEN SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS) 
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FLOWERING 
CRAB TREES 


Ornamental 
in Leaf, 
Flower, and Fruit 


Scheideckeri, Hopa, Floribunda— 
Ready to Bloom 


$] 2.00 for all three 


($15.00 Value) 


THE FLOWERING CRABS are exquisite 
miniature apple trees, laden with luxu- 
riant, lovely bloom in Spring—Then with 
bright fruits to attract the wild birds. 
Thrive in light shade. Delightfully effec- 
tive in borders, and when planted for 
contrast with fine specimen evergreens. 
Our well developed trees have bloomed 
several seasons in the nursery, and are 
ready to add beauty and elegance to 
your garden. 

BECHTEL’S CRAB—Fine dwarf; double 
pink blooms, like roses. Shapely, com- 
pact tree. 3-4 ft., $2.00 4-5 ft., $3.00 

FLORIBUNDA CRAB — Single —— 
flowers; abundance of yellow it, 
even when young. 

3-4 ft. $1.50 4-5 ft., $2.50 5-6 ft., $3.50 
6-8 ft. specimen trees $5. 00 

HOPA CRAB — Erect, s etrical, with 
purple-tinged leaves. ge red single 
flowers, dark red fruit. 

5-6 ft., $3.50 6-8 ft. specimens $5.00 

SCHEIDECKERI CRAB — Double pink 
Floribunda variety. Flowers keep well. 
Bright =" fruit. 

3-4 it., $1.50 4-5 ft., $2.50 5-6 ft., $3.50 


THEIFERA — The Tree Crab. Irregular 
spreading top, zigzag branches, com- 
pletely covered with red buds - 
pink flowers. Fruit dark red. This is 
one of the best. 

3-4 ft., $1.75 4-5 ft., $2.50 


Send for Spring Catalog of Select Trees, 
Shrubs, Plants, and Fine Garden Material. 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
Saw Mill River Parkway, at Eastview 
Mail Address: Box E, Tarrytown, N. Y. 















Insure BET — ROOTS 


Roo&foNne 


PATENTS PENDING 
the 
PLANT HORMONE POWDER 


JUST DUST and PLANT 
FLOWER SEEDS 


Petunias, Nasturtiums, Zinnias, Mari- 
golds, etc. root more strongly, thus 
making for better plants and earlier 
flowering. 


GRASS SEEDS 
ROOTONE causes faster germination, 
deeper rooting and so makes turf that 
is more resistant to drought. The 
grass plots of F. H. Woodruff & Sons 
at the N. Y. World’s Fair are 
ROOTONE treated. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Tests at the University of Maryland 
show that Hormone treatment causes 
earlier bearing and larger crops. 


2 oz. Jar $1.00 


Order From Your Dealer 
or Direct From 


AMERICAN GWEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. H-1 AMBLER, PA. 























When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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been saved and, while it lasts, will be sent to anyone without 
charge upon receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope. 


—W. C. Curtis. 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


Does Red Plus White Equal Apricot ? 


— is, authorities agree, only one natural hybrid among 
lilies. That is the lovely Lilium testaceum, sometimes called 
the Nankeen lily. This exquisite lily was found growing in a 
garden in Germany in 1836 and authorities are agreed that it 
is a hybrid between L. candidum and L. chalcedonicum, some- 
times called the scarlet turk’s-cap or the scarlet martagon. 
The color of this hybrid lily is apricot. One writer called it 
creamy peach. 

Then there is the lovely Golden Gleam, another orange 
hybrid, raised from seed of a red lily pollinated with pollen 
from a white lily. This lily was raised at Huftelen’s Nursery 
near Leroy, N. Y. Its parentage is L. tenuifolium, crossed with 
L. martagon album. 

This hybrid lily, unlike other hybrids, comes true from 
seed. The reason for this is that Huftelen’s Nursery was not 
satisfied just to raise a hybrid. They were not content until the 
strain was perfected to the degree where it could be raised from 
seed without risk of reverting. To do this, it was necessary to 
raise six generations of seedlings, always weeding out the 
rogues. This process took 18 years. 

George Richmond, who still raises lilies and Golden Gleam 
in particular on his five-acre farm just outside Leroy, N. Y.., 
will verify the truth of these statements regarding Golden 
Gleam, for he worked at Huftelen’s Nursery when Golden 
Gleam was first produced, as well as during the 18 years 
following. 

The strain of every hybrid cannot be carried on by the 
seed method. Some set seed to their own pollen. Some do not. 
L. testaceum is self sterile. 

I know of still another apricot hybrid raised from seed of a 
red lily crossed with a white lily but it has no name. To date, 
there is only one bulb. It is one that I raised. The petals of 
this lily are not a solid color but shade from apricot in the 
center to orange on the edges. And so we may conclude that 
red plus white sometimes makes apricot and I wish to empha- 


size the “‘sometimes.”’ 
—Mrrs. Albert B. Cutler. 


Williamsville, N. Y. 


Growing the Tricky Trollius Successfully 


HE trollius is considered a very difficult subject, but if 

given high shade, rich soil, and adequate moisture it can 
be grown successfully, and is of very great beauty. Our plants 
are Trollius ledebouri, variety Golden Queen. Our seed, from 
a West Coast nurseryman, was planted in the Spring of 1937, 
germinating quickly and well. The plants were put into their 
permanent places in late Summer. 

The plot where they are growing is in the high shade of a 
large sycamore tree. The soil is rich, old kitchen garden soil 
with a limestone base. The ground is well drained, and was 
recently enriched by having a liberal amount of cow manure 
turned under. 

The plants began blooming in May, 1938. They bloomed 


' profusely for many weeks. Then after a short rest (they were 


allowed to ripen a few seed pods) they began blooming 
again, not ceasing until stopped by a sharp freeze. Some plants 
set in the wild garden where the shade was more dense, and 
the soil not so heavily enriched, gave only sparse bloom. 

A very beautiful combination results from planting the 
trollius next to blue delphiniums. These two make a lovely 
combination when cut. 

—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 
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FOR SPRING 
PLANTING 


SPREADING YEW (Taxus cus- 
pidata) fine for foundation 
planting. 


Each Per 10 
15-18 in. spread ..... $1.95 $17.50 
18-24 in. spread ..... 2.15 24.00 


UPRIGHT YEW (T. capitata) 
for hedges or individual plants. 
Each Per 10 

2-2% ft., extra bushy $3.00 $28.00 
2%-3ft.,extra bushy 4.00 38.00 


HATFIELD YEW (T. hatfieldi) 
unequalled for hedges. 

18-24 in. §$2.75ea. $25.00 per 10 

2-2% in. 4.50ea. 35.00 per 10 


RHODODENDRON (named 
hybrids) 


15-18 in. $2.75ea. $25.00 per 10 

18-21 in. 3.50ea. 32.00 per 10 

FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
(Cornus florida) 

4-5 ft. $2.00 ea. $17.50 per 10 

5-6 ft. 3.25ea. 30.00 per 10 


For larger sizes and complete list 
of other hardy plants— 


Send for new Spring Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








Hemerocallis 


As improved by 
Dr. A. B. Stout 


The unfailing lily 
from Spring to 
Fall, now glorified by 25 years 
of scientific effort. New colors, 
new seasons, new sizes. 


For complete details ask for 
“Better Plants by Farr” 
our catalogue, which also presents 


Hybrid Lilacs, Tree Peonies, and 
Peonies. Write for your copy today. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 


















GLADIOLUS ARISTOCRATS 


Surfside, Red Bank, Buffette, 
Capeheart, Prestige and our other 
originations are described in our 
new illustrated catalogue. A post 
card will bring you a copy. 


Here you will also find many 
other new varieties as well as the 
older favorites at prices that may 
surprise you. Our unlabeled col- 
lection of 100 large bulbs for 
$3.00 postpaid will give you a 
fine garden of gladiolus this 
coming Summer. 


FLYING CLOUD FARMS, Inc. 
BANCROFT WINSOR 


New Bedford Mass. 
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WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


LAST 
CALL 








Wilsons 


SCALE-O 





FOR DORMANT SPRAYING 


Superior results from the use of 
Scale-O for dormant and delayed 
dormant spraying have been ac- 
claimed by leading Orchardists, 
Nurserymen, Park Superintendents, 
Shade Tree Commissions and others 
for many years. Scale-O protects 
trees, shrubs and evergreens by its 
efficient clean-up of scale infesta- 
tions and destruction of overwinter- 
ing eggs, larve and adults of other 
insects. Safe, easy and economical 
to use. 


Write for Booklet E-41 











Give Life and Color to 
Fences and Trellises! 


CLIMBING 


PLANTS 





You will enjoy this simple form of 
gardening—not only for the beauty of 
the plants themselves, but also for the 
way they dress up otherwise unattrac- 
tive spots. 


FROM SEEDS 
BALLOON VINE CYPRESS VINE 
CUP AND SAUCER VINE GOURDS 

JAPANESE HOP VINE 
CANARY BIRD VINE 
Each per packet, 10c and 25c 


HEAVENLY BLUE MORNING GLORY 
Gorgeous Blooms All Summer 
15c and 35c per packet 
SCARLETT O‘'HARA MORNING 


GLORY 
50c per packet 


FROM BULBS 
CHINESE CINNAMON VINE 
MADEIRA VINE 
l5ceach $1.10 doz. $8.50 per 100 








LJ 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS 


85 STATE ST., BOSTON 
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Growing Callas Out-of-Doors 


i” MAY be of some interest to gardeners to know of my 
experience in growing the zantedeschias as hardy perennials. 
These lovely plants are usually known by the common name 
of calla. They are not lilies, however, but are perhaps related to 
the arums. 

In the Fall of 1933 I planted one bulb of Zantedeschia albo- 
maculata in my perennial border and have never moved or 
molested it. In the Spring of 1934 I had begun to despair of it 
ever appearing above the soil, when to my delight, while 
working near the spot in late Spring I saw its lovely leaves 
pushing their way out of the ground and unfolding, more 
lovely than I have ever seen them in the home. Needless to 
say, its cornucopia-like, waxen-white blossoms were a joy to 
behold. 

In the Fall of 1934 I planted bulbs of Z. elliottiana, the 
golden calla, with the same results the following Spring. In 
the Fall of 1936 I planted Z. rehmanni, the pink calla. I felt 
very doubtful of this one, only to be repaid with the most 
beautiful flowers one can imagine. I have both golden and pink 
callas in my rock garden now and find them among the most 
attractive plants both in foliage and in flower, since the foliage 
has never shown any sign of disease or insect pest. Besides, the 
silvery- or creamy-spotted foliage of the golden calla and 
Z. albo-maculata is very interesting in many flower or foliage 
arrangements. The foliage remains in good condition until cut 
down by the first frost. 

Contrary to the usual cultural instructions, I planted these 
bulbs from eight to twelve inches deep, depending upon the 
soil and drainage. I made a hole about 14 inches deep and 
about half as wide. I filled this with two-thirds good soil and 
one-third peat moss well blended. I planted the bulbs eight or 
more inches deep in well-drained spots in full sun and six or 
seven inches deep in a semi-shaded place in heavier soil, putting 
about two inches of peat moss on top of all as a mulch the first 
year. 

I also have many nice seedling plants from a pod of seed I 
left on the ground when the plants were cut down by the frost 
last year. I am mulching these with peat moss, hoping for 
their return in the Spring, even though the temperature fre- 
quently drops to several degrees below zero during the Winter. 

—Mrs. J. L. Lockard. 
Salem, W. Va. 


Good Yellow-Flowered Perennials 


HE many variations of G£nothera fruticosa, and four or 

five other almost equally variable species, including the 
CE. glauca or Kneiffiia glauca of some dealers, are all more or 
less widely known as sundrops. Sundrops of various sorts 
grow wild from Nova Scotia well into the southern states. 
They differ from the common evening primroses in that their 
flowers are wide open all day. They vary in height from a few 
inches to three feet, and from single stem plants to those which 
are very bushy. The best ones, including the Gnothera youngi 
of the catalogues, are perennials making strong, quick growth, 
doing well in full sun, but thriving fairly well even where 
there is sun but half the day. 

The flowers vary in size, but those found in gardens are 
commonly about two inches across, of a good rich yellow, and 
borne in profusion. The only difference I can find between the 
horticultural form in my own garden and the wild plants of 
this locality is in the season of bloom. The garden form comes 
into bloom with the irises and remains in good bloom until 
mid-Summer; the local wild sundrop comes into later bloom. 
Wild plants can be lifted and transplanted when in full bloom 
with no apparent injury. Although rarely seen in gardens, 
sundrops are among the best of the yellow-flowered perennials 
for early Summer bloom. 


South Carrollton, Ky. —Maud R. Jacobs. 
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Two most beautiful 


HEMEROCALLIS 


(Yellow Day Lily) 





HYPERION (Bottom) — Truly 
immense blooms of delightful 
light lemon-yellow color, on 
strong stately stems. Gives a 
superb touch to the June gar- 
den! 75c each; 3 for $2. Sent 
postpaid. 


MIKADO (Top) — An outstand- 
ing variety. Covered during 
June with large rich blooms of 
deep orange marked with 
maroon. Hardy; free-flowering; 
easy to grow; drought-resistant. 
$1.50 ea.; 3 for $4.25, postpaid. 


FREE new 1939 Dreer’s 
Garden Book offers many 
new novelties and all 
the best old favorites. 


HENRY A. DREER 
280 Deeer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








HORMODIN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


POWDER 


in 3 Strengths 
to simplify the rooting of cuttings 


Designed to cover the full propagating range 
with a one-dip treatment, Hormodin Powder 
has been developed in three strengths for appli- 
cation to the broad field of propagation of plant 
life from cuttings. 


POWDER NO. 1 Designed primarily for use on 
sensitive species such as carnations, chrysan- 
themums, poinsettia, rose, etc. Many house, 
garden and greenhouse plants are included in 
the complete list. 


POWDER NO. 2 Designed for use on less sen- 
sitive species, which comprise many of the semi- 
woody types and many of the common shrubs. 


POWDER NO. 3 Designed for use with the 
more resistant species which comprise most of 
the evergreens, and such plants as privet, hibis- 
cus, commercial fruiting apple, and the flower- 
ing crabs. 

The treatment of cuttings with Hormodin 
Powder is a simple procedure. The cutting is 
first dipped in water to moisten the stem, then 
dipped into the powder before being placed in 
the propagating medium. 

Hormodin Powder, developed in the labora- 
tories of the Boyce-Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, Inc., is available in a conve- 
nient combination package containing a supply 
of each of the three powders adequate for treat- 
ing hundreds of cuttings. Order Hormodin 
Powder from your dealer today. 


COMBINATION PACKAGE 
(Powder No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3) 
in one carton 75¢ 


Booklet on Request 


MERCK « CO.Inc., RAHWAY,N. J. 
‘ Manufacturing Chemists 


New York « Philadelphia + St. Louis 
In Canada: 
Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Ask for latest prices 
and FREE copy of 
illustrated folder 
entitled “Your Lawn” 


Incorporated 








Make A Getter Lawn! 


The Philadelphia Seed Co. 





103 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 





GLADIOLUS 


for Decorative Purposes 


BETTY BROWN EYES. Orange with 
maroon spots. 


JONQUIL. Deepest golden yellow. 


ORANGE BUTTERFLY. Smallest 
orange. 


SPRAY OF GOLD. Ruffled yellow. 
WHITE BUTTERFLY. Dainty white. 
50 each (250 bulbs) $26.00 
100 each (500 bulbs) $50.00 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
22-24 West 27th St., New York 








HORMODIN POWDER 


The Latest Development to 
simplify the rooting 
of cuttings! 
No. 1—for most soft wood species, 
Te GE his ccc pin sescenes 50c 


No. 2—for semi-woody types, in- 
cluding many common shrubs, 


EPO GE dciseietcsvenssnonnes 75c 
No. 3—for evergreens and other 
nursery stock, 1 oz. ......... $1.00 


Combination Package — small 
amount of each of the three—the 
popular unit for amateurs ..... 50c 


Any postpaid on receipt of remittance. 
Literature free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 














Plants Without Soil 
PLANTET 


Recently perfected plant food 
enables growers to raise seed 


lings in small space at little cost 
in sand or cinders. Perfectly 
balanced combination of 15 





chemicals develops plants won 
derfully. At your dealer's, in 
economical 10-pound tins. Sample bottle 
75 cents, enough for 35 gal. of nutrient 
mixture. Full directions for soilless plant 
growth 

ELLIS LABORATORIES, INc. 

DEPT. K 

96 GREENWOOD AVE., MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
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The American Daffodil Year Book 


MERICAN gardeners often look, with envy, across the 

water, believing that we cannot have in this country any 

such valuable publications as those of the Royal Horticultural 

Society. The appearance of the 1938 ‘‘American Daffodil Year 

Book”’ ought to do away with such inferiority complex forever. 

Here is a thoroughly serious and adequate publication. We 
should all be grateful to the editor, Mr. B. Y. Morrison. 

The subjects covered are many. The first article by James 
Esson of Long Island ts a review of daffodil varieties. and of 
daffodil fanciers who like one variety more than another. He 
suggests that it might be equally interesting to classify the 
daffodil public as it is to classify the daffodil as a flower. One 
group of persons, for instance, want nothing better than 
Emperor for a trumpet, and ridicule persons who pay high 
prices for single bulbs. Then there are people who care only for 
untried novelties, and enjoy as much looking at the labels in 
the garden in the Winter as they do at the actual flowers in 
the Spring. A third group grow daffodils only in order to 
exhibit them and win prizes; and fourth, are those who are 
horrified at large flowers like Robert Sydenham, and want only 
the tiny species for the rock garden. 

Jan De Graaff, whose name at once carries authority to all 
those who have grown daffodils, reviews many of the newer 
varieties as they grow in Oregon and compares them to what 
he has seen in Holland. Any true gardener will find very help- 
ful suggestions in his report. 

There are several suggestions about the reclassification of 
varieties. The first of these by Alfred Bates calls our attention 
to the faults of the present Royal Horticultural Society system 
(although that is hardly necessary!) . He sets up a system of his 
own which is exceedingly interesting, and winds up by saying 
that having concocted it he is not proud of it, and does not 
prefer it to the old one. There follows a suggested classification 
by Sarah B. Coombs, which also is an attempt to improve 
upon the Royal Horticultural Society system. These two sug- 
gestions should provoke thoughtful discussion, and from them, 
perhaps, will come in time a better classification. 

I must say that I incline strongly towards the suggestion of 
Mr. Bates that species and wild forms should be included in a 
section by themselves, with all man-made forms in the second 
section. The chief advantage of his system is that it would 
allow infinite expansion without revision as new types are 
developed. I have been trying for some years, by planting 
together varieties that look alike, to see if I could come upon 
some basis for a classification that would satisfy me, even if it 
satisfied no one else! I wish these two authors would come and 
fight this matter out while standing in the beds so planted at 
Swarthmore College. Mr. Bates also contributes some most 
interesting notes on the jonquil section, and Mr. Morrison 
writes of the triandrus section in his usual delightful way. 

Miss Halloway tells of the daffodil planting in Cedar Brook 
Park, Plainfield, N. J. Drew Sherrard writes on species. There 
are reports on 1937 shows at Alexandria, at Wilmington, at 
Baltimore, at Chambersburg, at Danville and at Roanoke. 
Surely this is an impressive list. Even those of us who are 
acquainted with Mr. Morrison's exceptional skill as a writer 
were not prepared for the beautiful tribute which he has paid 
in this volume to the memory of Mrs. Floyd Harris. 

In all, every person who grows and loves daffodils will 
enjoy and benefit by this year book. I am sure all will join in 
wishing more power to Mr. B. Y. Morrison in keeping up his 
good work. 


—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Gardening has already been called our national hobby 
and, if this is not true today, it looks like a safe prophecy 
for tomorrow.” —Arthur Stanley. 
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VICK’S NATIVE PLANTS 
Make Wildgardening 
Success 


They Are Nursery-Grown 


Mailed within shipping zone or delivered 
and planted within a radius of 50 miles 
of Philadelphia. 


10 Arbutus Blooms Early Spring 
10 Wild Senna ” Mid-Summer 
15 Blue Lobelia ” Early Fall 

10 Red Lobelia A Late Summer 
15 Jacob’s Ladder oi Spring 

10 Blue Phlox si Spring 

10 Wild Ginger ° Spring 

10 Clematis we Late Summer 
10 American Columbine “ Spring 


100 Nursery-Grown Plants ...... $25.00 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
GLEN MOORE PENNSYLVANIA 





EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Special Offer 
18 Ladyslippers ............ $3.50 
6 Pink Ladyslippers 
6 Yellow Ladyslippers 
6 Showy Ladyslippers 
12 Maidenhair Ferns ....... 2.00 
12 Mertensia Virginica ...... 1.50 
12Snow Trilliums .......... 1.50 
12 Roundlobe Hepatica ..... 1.75 
12 Wild Blue Phlox ......... 1.75 
12 Lilac Birdsfoot Violet .... 1.75 


Postage Prepaid 


1939 catalogue of over 300 Native 
American Ferns and Wild Flowers 
on request. 

ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Exeter New Hampshire 








Choice Alpines 
Rhododendrons _ Primulas 
Heathers Cyananthus 
Nomocharis Gentians 





lf you are interested in 
uncommon plants write for our 
new descriptive list. 


ROYSTON ALPINE NURSERY 
ROYSTON, B.C. CANADA 














HILDEMERE GARDENS 


WAWA,. PA. 


Alpines Perennials 








co 
GOURDS ARE FUN 


Imported and native seeds, bird 
houses, gourd tools, Indian corn, orna- 
mental gourds, hill-billy brooms. Write 


BIG HORN FARM, Peoria Hts.., Ill. 











THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 

The Gardener’s Almanac 

Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 

The Vegetable Garden 

The Lawn: How to Make It and How to 
Maintain It 


' $1.00 each (postpaid) 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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Premier’s ‘Certified Seal’’ guarantees 

highest efficiency — a lighter, more 

porous and longer-lived Peat Moss — 

and one from which useless fibre and 

impurities have been removed by our 

patented VACUUM CLEANING process. 
Easier to use—never cakes. 


Free Valuable All-Year-Round 
Information Chart 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORPORATION 
150 Nassau Street New York City 


Newest PLANT 
INTRODUCTIONS of 


PROFESSOR N. E. HANSEN 
and CARL A. HANSEN 


Send for Latest Complete List of 
the newest, hardiest Plant Intro- 
ductions of Bush Cherry, Plums, 
Apricots, Apples, Flowers, Shrubs, 
Roses, Ornamentals, Drouth Re- 
sistant Grains and Grasses, etc. 








Illustrated Catalog Free 


SPECIAL—1 New Shilka Ever- 
blooming Orchid Iris, with every 
request for catalog and 10c for 
mailing. 


HANSEN NURSERY 


Brookings South Dakota 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 














HANG BIRD HOUSES NOW 





Bluebird Wren Robin 
$1.75 each or 3 for $5. Write for booklet. 
THE CRESCENT CO., “‘Birdville’” TOMS RIVER, N. J. 


SPRING PLANTING GUIDE FREE 


Handsome 32-page booklet replete 
with gorgeous color illustrations of 
the latest and finest ROSES, Patented 
and other Hardy Hybrid Teas, also 
Climbers; GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS, 
CANNAS and PERENNIALS. Re- 
member, I handle only the best, and at prices 
within reach of all. Write today for your copy. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
BOX B BAYSIDE. L. I., N. Y. 














DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS ~~ FLOWERS 


Proven 
Harmless to children, plants and 
animals. Not offensive to humans. 
Ready-to-use powder in sifter can. 
Size 35c. 


3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 
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A “Children’s Forest” in Ohio 


““A PENNY for a Pine” is the slogan adopted by the Ohio 

Association of Garden Clubs, of which Mrs. Silas B. 
Waters of Cincinnati is president, in a conservation program 
to establish a ‘“‘Children’s Forest’’ in the Wayne National 
Forest, a territory adjacent to the Ohio River. 

The recent damaging floods along the entire Ohio River 
show the immediate need for forest cover or vegetation to 
check the run-off of water on all slopes. It is the bare soils 
which erode rapidly. Surveys show that nearly one-sixth of 
the area of Ohio has been affected by severe sheet erosion, 
practically destroying the once fertile top soil. A great por- 
tion of the Wayne National Forest area includes this type of 
land. The area is divided into five units including 14 counties 
in Ohio. These units aggregate approximately 1,464,000 
acres. 

The cost to the association of planting the forest is 400 
pennies an acre with approximately 1,000 trees planted on 
each acre. Special kinds of trees which are known to be bene- 
ficial to wild life are being started in the nursery of the forest 
service of this area. 

The basis of all forest management whether for timber 
production or soil erosion is fire prevention and suppression. 
This means that in the “‘Children’s Forest’’ roads, fire towers, 
telephone lines and radio communication, will have to be estab- 
lished for this purpose. The government will maintain the 
forest for all time, furnish the labor and the supervision for 
planting the trees, and protect the plantation from fire and 
other damage. 

The Ohio Association of Garden Clubs in sponsoring this 
plan of reforestation wishes to dedicate the forest to the chil- 
dren of Ohio. Local garden clubs are interesting the school 
children and all conservationists in this program with the 
‘Penny for a Pine’’ slogan. It is expected that the planting 
will have been completed by Arbor Day of this year. 


—Laura Beggs. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Propagating the Madonna Lily 


HE Madonna lily, Lilium candidum, and its companion, 

the Nankeen lily, L. testaceum, are noted for their rarity 
in producing seed. However, both of these species may be 
made to do this sometimes, by a very simple process. About 
mid-July, before they have completely finished flowering, the 
stem should be twisted from the bulb and hung upside down 
in a cool, dry, airy place. About the middle of October, there 
should be several well-filled and ripened seed pods. If these 
seeds are sown, as soon as they are ripe, in a very sandy soil 
in the coldframe, they should germinate before severe cold 
weather or by early Spring at any rate. The young seedlings 
should remain in the coldframe until August when they may 
be planted in nursery rows in the open. It will require at least 
three years to produce a bulb of flowering size. 

However, a much quicker way to propagate these lilies is 
to cut off or twist out the stems soon after they are through 
flowering. These stems should be laid horizontally in dry sand 
and protected from too much moisture and hot sun. By the 
end of six or eight weeks, small bulbs will have formed at 
the axils of the leaves. When these have rooted, they may be 
planted as any other small bulb. About two years will elapse 
before they will be large enough to produce flowers. 

Still another way to propagate the Madonna lily is by bulb 
scales or off-sets. These should be broken from the parent 
bulb in May or June and planted in dry sand. In a few 
weeks, small bulbs will have formed at the bases of the scales. 
As many as 13 have been produced from one scale. 


—Raymond E. Smith. 
Melrose, Mass. 
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Tri-OGEN is an & 
lete plant 
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pant Economical. por 
tively controls black-spot an 
mildew; kills insect pests- 
Stimulates luxuriant growth. 
For sale by garden supply 
stores. If unable to obtelt, 
| write us. Free bulletin. 


TRI-OGER 


Co., 208 Ogen Bids., Phila., Pa. 
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ARABIS AUBRIETIOIDES (Pink Rockcress) 
Rich lilac-pink flowers in May on a plant 
more compact than the common Arabis. 
Planted with the white form for contrast it 
attracts much attention. Fine for the dry 
wall also. 5 for $1.50 (add postage). 

IRIS CRISTATA ALBA (White Crested Iris) 
We have a limited stock of the white form 
of this dwarf Iris which Mrs. Wilder calls 
“rare and exquisite.” 3 for $1 (add “age. 
VERONICA RUPESTRIS NANA. COM- 
PACTA. An unusual compact form with 
handsome dark foliage. Makes a solid mat 
of dark blue in May and attracts attention 
by its rich vivid color. Our original plant 
came from the well-known rock garden 
pioneer, Clarence Lown. 5 for $1.25 (add 
postage). 

Our catalog lists other choice rock plants. 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








A PROFESSIONAL , 
PRUNER 


A NEW advanced design in 
one-hand pruners! Two 
sharp blades . . . new hand- 
fitti and non-pinching 6 
handles .. . new thumb- & 
touch locking device . . . 

tented pivot bolt... other 
eatures add up to perfect 

rformance and long life. © 
ts name: Twin-Cut No. 9 
Professional. Mail coupon 
for catalog H of line. 

H.K. PORTER, INC., Everett, Mass., U.S.A. 

Send Catalog H of Porter Pruners. 
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RARE ENGLISH 
49] FLOWER SEEDS 


The most complete CATA- 
LOGUE published, it includes 
many rare and uncommon 
seeds. Choice Delphiniums, 
Lupines, Liliums, Primulas, 
Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants, also Shrubs in great 
variety. 176 Pages crammed 
with information, 24 Pages 
Coloured Illustrations. 


Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 8 IPSWICH, ENGLAND 


HORTICULTURE 











THE NEW GARDEN BOOK 





























PETUNIA 
HOLLYWOOD STAR 
All America Silver Medal 


Flowers are in the form AN 

, eoteaes oo ALL-STAR 

and of a charming shade 

of rich rose with _—— NOVELTY 

throat. Early and free 

blooming. FOR 

p YOUR 
KT. 25c¢ GARDEN 


Garden book free upon request. 


528 Market Street 


MICHELL’S ericvatn es 





yo* ROSES 


Roses rare and roses lovely. Some 
250 varieties—from a favorite of 
400 years ago to many that are 
divertingly new and different, in- 
cluding the Floribundas. Sturdy, 
hardy plants that mean pleasing 
results, grown in Ohio’s famous 
roseland. 

Get the Blue Book—It’s Free 
Write us today for a copy giving 
authentic descriptions of our many 
famous varieties—also prices that 
will pleasantly surprise you. 

MELVIN E. WYANT 
Rose Specialist 
Box 113 Mentor, Ohio 

















you can secure by return mail 
directly from us, Sutton’s world 
famous English seeds. 

Send 5 three cent stamps for our 
160 page Hand Book, fully illustrated; 
32 pages in true color. Invaluable help 
to greater gardening success. 


Wayside Gardens 








} 29 Menter Ave., Mentor, Ohie 














“Thornless 
Beauty” 


New! The first recorded 
hybrid tea rose without 
a thorn! 

New Roses on Parade 


with full color literature 
and prices sent upon 
request. 


N. GRILLO 


Floriculturist 
Dept. B, Milldale, Conn. 








“My walls outside must have some flowers, 
My walls within must have some books.” 


Professor White's Orchid Book 


‘American Orchid Culture,’’ by Professor Edward A. White. Published by 
A. T. De La Mare Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $5.00. 


Professor White of Cornell University has revised, partly 
rewritten, and greatly amplified a second edition of a book 
which has long been considered the outstanding work on 
orchid culture in America. The new edition is needed because 
cultural, propagating and marketing methods have changed 
greatly in recent years. The book covers a wide range and 
includes a highly vivid and informative account of several 
orchid collecting trips to Costa Rica and the Canal Zone made 
by Professor White. In this edition appears a more complete 
list of American orchid hybrids than can be obtained anywhere 
else. A chapter dealing with orchid establishments throughout 
the country is particularly worth while, including, as it does, 
the photographs of many persons whose prominence in the 
orchid world has made their names well known. One can 
hardly ask for a more complete or more comprehensive con- 
sideration of orchid growing in America than this excellent 
work which Professor White presents. 


A Comprehensive Garden Book 


‘The Complete Book of Gardening,’’ edited by Leonard Barron. Published 
by Doubleday, Doran &% Co., New York, N. Y. Price $1.98. 


This book has demonstrated its value by passing through 
a first edition in a comparatively short time, thus making 
this second edition necessary. It was prepared in the last years 
of the late Leonard Barron’s life and contains contributions 
from a number of well known authors. An immense amount 
of information is packed into its 645 pages. Printing and 
paper might be a little better but there are many useful illus- 
trations including a frontispiece in color. The selling price 
is very low, in view of the book’s size and value. 


Important Book About Genetics 


“Principles of Genetics,"” by Edmund W. Sinnott and L. C. Dunn. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 


Anyone who talks learnedly about chromosomes and genes 
is likely to be set down as knowing something about genetics. 
To have a genuine knowledge about either, however, includes 
a great amount of study along just the lines to be found 
in this book, which doubtless is being used as a textbook, 
inasmuch as this is the third edition. Chromosomes and genes 
are found in plants as well as in human beings and their 
action is similar, inasmuch as they play an important part in 
the determination of sex. The whole subject of heredity, an 
explanation of Mendel’s law, and the relation of genetics to 
evolution are considered at length in this scholarly and scien- 
tific work. 


lf the Garden Is in the Shade 


‘Gardening in the Shade,’’ by H. K. Morse. Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


Articles have been written in many magazines about plants 
suitable for planting in the shade, but this is the first time that 
an entire book has been devoted to the subject. Obviously, it is 
a large subject, for more than 200 pages are given to it. Bulbs, 
perennials, annuals, shrubs, wild flowers, woodland plantings, 
all are treated at length and in detail. In addition, there are 
instructions for making paved terraces in the shade, for the use 
of water in shaded gardens, for the construction of garden 
paths in shady areas and so on. Anyone having the problem of 
shade to contend with will find this book most useful. The 
type is large and easy to read. The index is exhaustive and there 
are excellent illustrations. 


April |, 1939 





(Do-Bloom) ROSES 


Our most beautifully colored, illustrated 
Rose Book now ready. Sent to you FREE 
upon request. 


Offering the older outstanding varieties 
and recent and 1939 introductions, of our 
own Northern Ohio Grown Stock. 


Nothing but top grade plants selected 
for you at most reasonable prices. 


Guaranteed to Grow and Bloom 
Write for your copy now 


GERARD K. KLYN 
MENTOR - - - - - OHIO 
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IMP. 
iMp SOAP 
SPRAY 


NON-POTSONOUS 








PRIMULA POLYANTHA 


Hose-in-Hose 

This quaint, old-fashioned form of the Cow- 
slip or Primrose has one blossom set within 
another, the name being derived from a fan- 
cied resemblance to ancient footwear. Quite 
rare outside of old gardens. Makes mass of 
pale yellow blooms in May and is quite 
hardy. $1.25 for 5 plants (add postage). 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





TOPNOTCHERS 
Aquilegia, Crimson Star ........... $ .50 
Aster, Harrington’s Pink .......... .50 
Chrysanthemum erubescens ........ -50 
Dianthus, Dazzler (Red) .......... -50 
Geum, Princess Juliana ........... -50 
Liatris scariosa alba .............. -50 
Trollius led. Earliest of All ........ .40 
Veronica, Blue Spire ............. __-50 

Collection: 1 of each $3.50 $3.90 90 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY Ipswich, Mass. 














U 0 ARK #5: 
Harrison's Plants, selected 

strains, give larger yields, more 
profits. Write for free 68-page cata- 
log. Describes best Strawberries. 
Raspberries, Asparagus, Grapes, also 


= Fruit Trees and Ornamentals. 
@ ° » Box 25 
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GET your FREE copy 


Van Bourgondien’s new 1939 Spring Plant- 
ing Guide and Seed Catalog is now ready 
for mailing. This beautifully illustrated, 24- 
page Gui e to best quality seeds, peren- 
nials, roses and novelties contains a wealth 
of valuable information and reproduces 
blooms in all their gorgeous natural colors. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Box 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 





Albamont Silver Medal 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Unsurpassed for Beauty 
Write for descriptive folder and prices 
which will save you money. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 























HARDY PRIMROSES 


Plants and seed of our Grand New Strain of 
Super Marvel Primroses are now for sale, 
spectacular in color, size and texture, also 

| of seven varieties of the exquisite 
ulie Hybrids. Catalog Dept. H. 


NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
POULSBO WASHINGTON 
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Amazing New Growttf! 








Just try one application of Wizard 
— then watch your lawn and garden 
thrive. Wizard is a combined plant 
food and soil builder. Feeds plants 
Nature's safe way. Economical and 
lasting, too! Ask your dealer for 
Wizard — the choice of expert grow- 
ers for more than thirty-two years. 


Pulverized Manure Co., Chicago 


WEEDLESS 
ee AOS ConcENTRATED 


Sheep & Cow Manures 





PLANTS WITHOUT SOIL 
Plant-Chem Salts the standard used in 
Schools contain the vital potent plant chem- 
icals. Only Plant-Chem has preadjusted pH, 
25 minor elements, Plant Growth Hormones 
and Chlorophyll Synthesizer. Use water, 
sand, or soil. Potted plants respond amaz- 
ingly. Use any container or on Prize Flowers 
in the garden. Salts for 15 gal. 50c; 100 
gal. $1.00; (400 gal. $2.00, %c gal. use 
freely). Petite white baked enamel tank 
$1.00; Postpaid with full directions. 
UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE 

2229 MCGEE BLOCK BERKELEY, CALIF. 


BE CHOOSY 


in your Spring planting of 


DAY LILIES—SIBERIAN IRIS 


Ask for Catalogue H 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
“The Kelloggs” West Hartford, Conn. 














PROPER TOOLS 
For Better Gardens 


Spades, Trowels, Cultivators, Bud- 
ding and Grafting Supplies, Prun- 
ing Shears and Saws, Materials for 
Tree Repair, Lawn Equipment. 

A.M. LEONARD & SON, Piqua, Ohie 





.- have been effectively controlled with COPOSIL 
Pungicide, the safer successor to Bordeaux Mixture. 
Preferred by nurserymen because it leaves no un- 
sightly residue. « + Send for free Primer of Pest Control. | * 
? 

CALIOMGA SPRAY-CHEINCAL CcOR?. 


Richmond, California | 









RUSSELL’S LUPINS 


Pot grown plants of this new strain. 
Flowers of large size and marvelous color 
combinations. 


5 for $1.00; 12 for $2.00, postpaid. 
Rare plant catalog, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 - OREGON 


100 GLADIOLUS BULBS $] 00 

Blooming size, postpaid. . 
Large bulbs, 1 inch and up, guaranteed to 
please. Your choice of pink, white, lavender, 
yellow, red, rainbow mixture. 

5 PICARDY free with each order. 
Write for free descriptive catalog. 
Special offer to garden club members. 
FP. F. & F. 0. SHEPARDSON 
Mansfield Massachusetts 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


yee, ..... og per yo and Cultivator f 
Gard Fruit emi = BA = 
Florists, Nurserymen, . 
banites, Country Estates 













and Poultrymen. 

Lew Prices - Easy Terms Catalog 
American Farm Machine Co. Free 
1084 33rd Ave. $.E. Minneapolis, Minn, 





The All-Around Insect Spray 
Kills both Sucking and Chewing Insects 
Stainless— Non-Poisonous—Non-Burning 
Every lot tested; always dependable. 
1.00 — Gallon, $3.00 
Send cash and we'll ship postpaid. 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. H Belleville, N. J. 
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The Merits of Annual Phlox 


Y CHILDISH memory of annual phlox, Phlox drum- 

mondi, is that of a rather duddy little plant, of a non- 
descript pinky red color, but its great virtue was that it 
bloomed profusely and the more one picked it the more it 
bloomed. For this reason, we children could always pick all 
we wanted. But alas, after we had picked and picked and 
carefully put our flowers in water, they were always a dis- 
appointment, for they never looked pretty in the house. Today 
P. drummond. is still a hard-working little plant and must 
still be picked and picked to keep it blooming through the 
Summer; but there the resemblance ends, for the nondescript 
pinky red and the ugly dull magenta have been turned into 
most lovely colors. 

These annual phloxes are divided into main classes—those 
that grow about six inches high and give us one of our very 
best edging plants for beds of annuals, and a taller growing 
class, reaching a height of about 12 inches. The taller varieties 
can be used a little farther back in the border and are excellent 
cut flowers. 

One of the very interesting possibilities in using the dwarf 
phloxes (six inches) for edging purposes, is that you will find 
that you can fit them into any color scheme. In planning 
annuals for July, my two backbone varieties for color and 
interest are snapdragon (antirrhinum) and stock, but one 
might wish all snapdragon. The color range then divides 
itself into two series, the yellow and scarlet combinations of 
snapdragon, resulting in apricots, flame colors, orange-salmon 
shades and so forth; and the rose-pink combinations ranging 
from palest pink to intense rose, and if stock is included, 
lavenders, purples and, of course, white. By careful study, 
one’s phlox may be found to combine with both sets of colors. 
Violet Pensée and Bleu Violacé, with a white eye, make an 
admirable contrast with the flame and orange snapdragon, 
while Rose Begonia, a rather hard salmon-rose, is very snappy 
with white antirrhinum or white stock. With my other color 
range, pinks and roses and lavenders, I like to use the softer 
Rose Chamoise and the lavender Bleu Violacé. 

Among the taller class (12 inches) are found certain colors 
not available in the dwarf class. There is a very intense purple 
blue, hard to describe, called Tricolore Bleu. This has a rather 
straggly manner of growth, but its glowing color is so useful 
that I never can resist it. It is lovely with apricots and lovely 
with pale pinks and is one of the few dark-colored flowers, 
that I know, that provides a deep, intense color that does not 
go dead from a distance. 

These taller phlox varieties are available in many other 
colors, of course. Those I find most useful are the following: 
a very pale pink, a rose-pink with a white eye, and a rather 
hard salmon-rose. This last is quite a difficult color, but there 
is a form with a white eye, a vivid and interesting plant. There 
is also a lavender blue with a white eye and one called Violet 
de Violette, an intense violet-purple, as well as a very pale 
straw color. This last is most useful. A word of warning—be 
sure to buy phlox seed from a very reliable firm, for otherwise 
disaster will result. 


—Constance E. Peters. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Fancy Leaved CALADIUMS 


Nature's loveliest foliage plants for 
potsor window boxes. Go-geous colors 
from white through pink to deep 
scarlet in all shades. Easily grown 
with my simple planting instruc- 
tions. 10 bulbs, mixed varieties $1. 
10 bright pink or 10 roses $1. 25 
for $2. The 3 collections, 30 bulbs, 
$2.50. All postpaid. No catalogae. 


J.D. MITCHELL, Box 3565, SEBRING, FLA. 


FOREST PLANTING STOCK 
SP- 75 
REES © 
AND UP 
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MUSSER FORESTS INC., Indiana, Pa. 





THE RARE LAUREL OAK 


For those interested in the uncommon, we 
offer in limited quantities this beautiful 
Oak—long shiny leaves similar to those of 
the Laurel or Rhododendron. 

3’-4’ @ $4.00 each 5’-6’ @ $6.00 each 


f.o.b. our Nursery 


J. FRANKLIN MEEHAN & SONS, INC. 
Mt. Airy, Phila., Pa. 








Seeds of 
—-Rare Plants 


Violets, Gentians, Unusual Anemones, 
New Delphiniums, Water Lilies, with 
a thousand others as interesting. 
Unique catalog. Dept. B. 


REX. D. aoe” 


DWARF HEDGE PLANTS 


10 100 
Box (B. suffruticosa) 4-6” ..$2.00 $15.00 
Germander (Teucrium) Fine 















substitute for Box ....... 2.00 18.00 
Roman Wormwood (Art. pontica) 
Attractive gray foliage ... 2.00 15.00 


Baltic Ivy. Ground cover for 
Ss ing pathsand formal beds 1. 7S 15.00 
tima Canbyi ......... 3.5 26.00 


SreuMRAD NURSERY eced, Mass. 





DELPHINIUM 
Vetterle & Reinelt’s 

PACIFIC GIANT HYBRIDS 
Grown from originator’s seed. Giant double 
flowers. Superb colors. Mildew resistant. 
Strong, pot-grown plants. Ready + 
now. ed Blue Shades and Pure 
6 for $1.50; 12 for $2.50. Prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Free Bargain List of Seeds and Plants. 

Breece’s Gardens, Dept. H, Delaware, Ohio 





1300 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies and 
Hemerocallis 
CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
Van Wert Ohio 











EXCEPTIONAL DAHLIAS 
Priced to Gain New Friends! 


“Jane Cowl,” “The Commodore” ...10c ea. 
“Nanaquaket,” ‘“‘Robt. E. Lee’ ....15c ea. 
“Josephine G,”’ ‘““‘White Wonder” ...20c ea. 
“Jim Moore, * “Golden Goblin” ....25c ea. 


“Satan,” ““Mrs. Geo. LeBoutillier” . .35c ea. 
“Mary E. Redfern,” “Kay Francis” .50c ea. 
Catalog Free 
BEST-EVER GARDENS DEPT. H 


830 PINEWOOD AVE., SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

















NOW IS THE TIME! 
TO MOVE TREES, LARGE OR SMALL 


We have just the one you want for that favorite spot on your home grounds 


A Deciduous tree for its ever welcome shade—A Fruit tree for its beautiful 
a and delicious produce—An Evergreen for its year-round joy—Fruit 

Evergreens, Lilacs, Euonymus, etc., should be sprayed Dormant. 
ous us before it is too late. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc., Brookline, Mass., Asp. 4204 


LILIUM CANDIDUM 


For gardeners who want to plant MA- 
DONNA LILIES in Spring we have fine 
northern France bulbs well rooted in 
paper pots which are sure to bloom. Plant 
a few groups near your Delphiniums. 
$4.00 for 10 (shipped only by express) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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& CHAS-A-DOG & 


Use CHAS-A-DOG and prove to your own 
satisfaction that it positively does what its 
name implies. It is the pioneer of dog 
chasers. First made by horticulturists for 
the sake of the plant. Will not injure the 
most tender growth. Odorless to humans. 
Economical, for 8 oz. diluted for use makes 
1 qt. of spray. Trial size (8 oz.) 45c plus 
mailing fee 5c. Net Postpaid 50c. 


HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO. 
Stoughton, Mass. Box 19-H 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Cushion Mums 
(Amelia). 5 plants different colors, $1.00. 
Korean Mums, 6 for $1.00. Your selection 
from our list. Other novelties. Write for 
copy. William Bros., Osbornville, N. J 





GIANT DAHLIA FLOWERED ZINNIA 
seed, six generous 15c pkts., 6 colors, only 
50c. Free pkt. with each request for our 
special list of perennials and annuals. 
Paul Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 





DAFFODILS—NMixture splendid bulbs for 
naturalizing, $10.00 per bushel. Also col- 
lection of choice novelties. Hemerocallis— 
Finest new hybrids. Catalogue. Berkeley 
Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





SOILLESS GARDENING information with 
“Old-fashioned Flowers” seed special: Four 
o’Clock, Larkspur, Zinnia—three regular 
packets, 10c prepaid. Margaret Lange, 
Route No. 4, Tiffin, Ohio. 





“CAPTIVE SPIRITS OF AZTEC SUN- 
DANCEBS”: Until May Ist, 12-bulb assort- 
ment of Tigridias, $1 prepaid. Remarkable 
collection of 9 to 12 varieties. Entire color 
range in blooming size natural divisions. 
Smith’s Tigridia Gardens, 5238 S.E. Malden 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 





RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS. Spe- 


cies and hybrids. Thousands of hardy well 
grown plants of the best strains. Well 
budded to bloom this season. Wholesale and 


retail. Send for price list. Reid’s Nurseries, 
Osterville, Mass. 





COLUMBINE “Colonial Strain’ and other 
choice perennial seed, also tree and shrub 
seeds. Catalogue on request. F. W. 
Schumacher, Horticulturist, P. O. Box 131, 
Jamai-a Plain, Mass. 





DAY LILIES: Modern Hybrid Hemerocal- 
lis—Write for price list or send check for 
$1.25 for five different named Hybrids, 
labeled. April shipment prepaid. Geo. W. 
Hunter—Grower, R. No. 4, Dowagiac, Mich. 





BLUEBERRIES: New cultivated GIANTS, 

most delightful to grow. Ornamental, valu- 

able. Delicious wholesome fruit for young 

and old. Plants all sizes. Grower's prices, 

wzee Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
ass. 





HARDY ENGLISH WALNUTS: Crath’'s 
Carpathian. New. Parent stock hardy 40 
below. Good bearers, excellent nuts. Fast 
growers, Ornamental, free pamphlet. Samuel 
Graham, 42 Bostwick Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 
subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. Harold T. 
mn 124 Edgell Road, Framingham Centre, 
ass. 





GOURD SEED: 25c, 50c, and $1 per packet. 

Superb mixture or separate varieties. Send 

for interesting free list. John W. MacIntyre, 

5 Gourd House, 16 Owen St., Hartford, 
onn,. 





GREENHOUSES: Reasonable. State size 
wanted. No catalogues issued. George 
Pearce, Builder, East Orange, New Jersey. 





THE PRELIMINARY LIST of native flora 
and birds of the Litchfield Wild Garden, 
Litchfield, Conn., is now on sale. Price 50c. 
Do not send postage stamps. Address Alice 
Earle Hyde, 242 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





POTASH FERTILIZER (Canadian Hard- 
wood Ashes): Write for free circular ex- 
plaining use. George Stevens, Peterborough, 
Ontario. 





WILDFLOWERS & FERNS for all loca- 
tions. Catalogue includes Perennials, Herbs, 
Ground Oovers. Highmead Nursery, Ips- 
wich, Mass. 
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Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Adams Nursery. (Springfield, Mass.) 1939 price list of nursery stock. 

Aiken Nurseries. (Putney, Vt.) Wild flowers, ferns, general nursery stock, Spring 
1939. 

Alanwold Nursery. (Neshaminy, Buck's Co., Pa.) Broadleaved evergreens, etc. 

Alexander, J. K. (559 Central St., Bridgewater, Mass.) Dahlias, 1939. 

Alling, L. (West Haven, Conn.) Dahlias, 1939. 

Armstrong Nurseries. (Ontario, Calif.) General catalogue, 1939. 

Atkins ®& Durbrow. (177 Milk St., Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Driconure.’’ ‘““G.P.M. Peat 
Moss.”’ 

Backhouse of York. (York, Eng.) Alpine and herbaceous plants, 1939. 

Baker's. (Codsall, Wolverhampton, Eng.) Russell Lupines, seeds and plants. 

Barnes Bros. Nursery Co. (Yalesville, Conn.) General catalogue of fruits and flowers, 
1939 

Barr & Sons. (King St., Covent Garden, London WC2, Eng.) Hardy perennials, 
1939. 

Barrett, W. E., Co. (Providence, R. I.) Seeds for 1939. 

Belew, Mrs. Neva C. (Camargo, Okla.) Wild flowers from western Oklahoma. 

Bon-Glad Gardens. (Belleville, Ontario, Can.) 1939 catalogue of gladioli, iris, lilies, 
other perennials. 

Brandon, Paul. (Bend, Ore.) 1939 gladioli. 

Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) Roses and general plant catalogue 1939. 

Brown, C. W. (Ashland, Mass.) Gladioli and dahlias price list 1939. 

Burbrec Nurseries. (Lexington, Mass.) General catalogue, 1939. 

Carlton Nursery Co. (Carlton, Ore.) General nursery stock, 1939. 

Chautauqua Dahlia Fields. (Chautauqua, N. Y.) Dahlias, 1939. 

Colorado Seed Co. (Denver, Col.) Seeds, 1939. 

Correvon, H., & Son. (Chene-Bourg, Geneva, Switzerland) 1939 seeds (supple- 
mentary names to previous list). 

Corliss Bros. Nurseries. (Gloucester, Mass.) General catalogue of nursery stock, 1939. 

Craig, Wm. N. (Weymouth, Mass.) General plant catalogue, Spring 1939. 

Dutrannoit, A. (Bruges, Belgium) Alpine séeds. 

Echo Heights Farm. (Jordan, N. Y.) Gladioli, 1939. 

Elm Hill Farm. (Wayland, Ohio) Gladioli, Spring 1939. 

Elmwood Terrace Gardens. (Bennington, Vt.) Gladioli and perennials, 1939. 

English, Carl S., Jr. (8546 30th Ave. N. W., Seattle, Wash.) Native seeds from the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Franklin Nursery (Minneapolis, Minn.) Peonies, 1938. 

George, James I. (Fairport, N. Y.) Clematis. 

Gillet Fern and Flower Farm. (Southwick, Mass.) Wild flowers, ferns, rock plants, 
etc. 1939. 

Grassyfork Water Gardens. (Martinsville, Ind.) Aquatic plants and supplies, 1939. 

Green Pastures Gardens. (2215 E. 46th St., Seattle, Wash.) Rock plants and alpines. 

Grey, Thomas J., Co. (Boston, Mass.) General catalogue, 1939. 

Hershey, John W., Nurseries. (Downington, Pa.) Nut trees. 

Highmead Nursery. (Ipswich, Mass.) General plant catalogue. 

Hill, D., Nursery Co. (Dundee, Ill.) Evergreens, Spring 1939. 

Hillenmeyer Nurseries. (Lexington, Ky.) Catalogue supplement, Spring 1939. 

Horsford, F. H. (Charlotte, Vt.) General nursery stock. 

Houdyshel, Cecil. (La Verne, Calif.) Bulbs for Spring 1939. 

Johnson Water Gardens. (Hynes, Calif.) Aquatic plants and supplies, 1939. 

Jones, J. F., Nurseries. (Lancaster Pa.) Nut trees. 

Jones, J. W., 8 Son. (Franklin, Va.) 1939 strawberry plants. 

Lager &% Hurrell. (Summit, N. J.) Orchids. 

Lagomarsino, F. &% Sons. (Sacramento, Calif.) Garden Guide, 1939. 

Lamb Nurseries. (Spokane, Wash.) Plant Catalog, 1939. 

Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery. (Dropmore, Manitoba, Can.) Hardy plants, 1939. 

Marshall, W. E., & Co., Inc. (150 W. 23rd St., N. Y. City) Seeds, 1939. 

McConnell Nursery Co. (Port Burwell, Ontario, Can.) 1939 nursery stock. 

McDonald, Kenneth, & Sons, Ltd. (Ottawa, Can.) General catalogue, 1939. 

Milliken Nurseries. (Red Hill, Cucamonga, Calif.) Tuberous begonias, ranunculi, etc. 

Mitsch, Grant E. (Brownsville, Ore.) Gladioli, 1939. 

Mount Baker Nurseries. (Sumas, Wash.) Roses, 1939. 

Navlet, Chas. C., Co. (San Jose, Calif.) Garden guide and catalogue, 1939. 

Park, George W. (Greenwood, S. C.) Flower seeds, 1939. 

Perron, W. H. & Co. (Montreal, Que., Can.) General seed catalogue, 1939. 

Perry Seed Co. (Boston, Mass.) Seeds, 1939. 

Pfitzer, Wilhelm. (Stuttgart, Germany) Gladiolus novelties, Autumn 1938, Spring 
1939, 

Pino, Willis S. (Providence, R. I.) General seed catalogue, 1939. 

Piper's. (Livingston, N. J.) Chrysanthemums. Hardy plants. 

Preferred Dahlia-Glad Gardens. (Hapeville, Ga.) Dahlias and gladioli, 1939. 

Pruitt, D. S. (Eugene, Ore.) Gladioli, 1939. (Ruffled). 

Randall's Nurseries. (Reading, Mass.) Nursery stock. 

Rea, Frederic J. (Norwood, Mass.) Perennial phlox. 

Redwood Nurseries. (Grant's Pass, Ore.) Gladioli, Spring 1939. 

Rennie, George. (Andover, Mass.) Strawberries—price list 1939. 

Rennie, Wm., Seeds Ltd. (Toronto, Can.) Seed annual, 1939. 

Rivoire, Pére et Fils. (Lyon, France) Seeds and plants, 1939. 

Riverside Gladiolus Gardens. (Indianapolis, Ind.) Gladioli, 1939. 

Riverview Gardens. (St. Paul, Minn.) Gladioli, 1939. 

Salbach, Carl. (Berkeley, Calif.) Dahlias, gladioli, seeds, 1939. 

Scott, O. M., and Sons Co. (Marysville, Ohio) Grass seeds, Spring 1939. 

Seabrook Nurseries. (Seabrook, N. H.) Gladioli, 1939. 

Sioux Gardens. (Grand Fork, N. D.) Gladioli, 1939. 

Snyder Bros., Inc. (Center Point, Ia.) Hardy plants for 1939. 

Stark Bros. (Louisiana, Mo.) Fruits and general nursery stock. 

Starker, Carl, Gardens. (Jennings Lodge, Ore.) Rock plants and iris. 

Totty’s. (Madison, N. J.) Chrysanthemums and general plant catalog, 1939. 

Townsend, E. W., Sons. (Salisbury, Md.) 1939 fruits, especially strawberries. 

Towson Nurseries. (Towson, Md.) General nursery stock, 1939. 

Truffaut, Georges. (Versailles, France.) Gencral catalog, 1939 (in French). 

Vilmorin-Andrieux. (Paris, France) General catalogue, 1939. 

Waterer, Hosea. (Philadelphia, Pa.) Seeds, 1939. 

Wentworth Gardens. (Battle Creek, Mich.) 1939 gladioli. 

Westcroft Gardens. (Grosse Ile, Mich.) Ornamental nursery stock. 

Wilcox, Roy F. 6 Co. (Montebello, Calif.) 1939 ornamental nursery stock, includ- 
ing bay and palm trees. 

Williams, Isaac Langley. (Exeter, N. H.) Native American ferns and wild-flowers, 
Spring 1939. 

Wilmore, W. W., Dahlia Farm and Nursery. (Denver, Colo.) Nursery stock, 1939. 

Wyant, Melvin E. (Mentor, Ohio) Roses, 1939. 

Yopp Seed Co. (Paducah, Ky.) Seed catalog and garden guide, 1939. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





HANTON — “The Invisible Glove.”’ Skin 
conditio: er, protector. Garden and house- 
hold stai’ s wash off easily with Hanton pro- 
tection. Large bottle, lasts months, $1.00. 
Box 142-H, P.eacsaatvile, N. Y. 





ROCK GARDEN COLLECTION—30 native 
Ferns $2.00 prepaid. Includes Maidenhair, 
Christmas, Hayscented, Spleenwort, Ladv 
Ferns. Orchidwood Gardens, Liberty, N. C. 





VIOLA MAGGIE MOTT, true English 
strain from cuttings, strong plants. 30c ea., 
$3.00 dozen. M. A. Clark, Inc., Ellsworth, 
Maine. 





CALLA LILY BEGONIAS: 4 inch pots, 
well filled, $1.00 each. The Village Farm 
Greenhouse, E. Pepperell, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: Life 
experience under glass and outdoors. I have 
been for the last 21 years with the late Miss 
Kneeland, Lenox, Mass. Charles Ma:Lean, 
Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 











CARETAKER - WORKING HEAD GAR- 
DENER: American, 37, married, desires 
permanent position on private estate or pri- 
vate school. 16 years’ experience, all 
branches of horticulture, outdoors, under 
glass, general upkeep of entire estate. Ex- 
cellent references. H. F. 8., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





WORKING HEAD GARDENER: European 
training and American experience in all 
branches of horticulture. 16 years in last 
position. Excellent references. Married. 
J. W., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





EXPERIENCED CARETAKER and gar- 
dener, all branches, handyman. Driver's 
license. Married, one child. Excellent refer- 
ences. M. A., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT of estate, 
married, middle-aged, constructive ability, 
competent, knowledge of buildings and 
grounds, recommendations that stand strict- 
est investigation. J. S. M., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





WORKING HEAD GARDENER or SUPER- 

INTENDENT: Middle age, married, no 

children. Life experience. Excellent refe~- 

none. D. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Active superintendent, gardener and land- 
scape forester with varied experience and 
landscape architect's point of view, wishes 
position on progressive estate. Married, 35, 
no children. Leaving present place after five 
years as superintendent, because of death of 
employer. R. B. T., Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





GARDENER, married, age 35, would like 
work on small estate, experienced in both 
outdoor and under glass, also driver's 
license. Ten years on last estate. Best rec- 
ommendations and references. R. C. S., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent, gardener: 30, married, two 

children, desires position, private or com- 

mercial. Life experience flowers, vegetables, 

greenhouse. Good driver. Will go anywhere. 

= W. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Experienced in all branches of farm work. 
Wife splendid cook and housekeeper, as 
references will prove. Man, gardening and 
stock or crop raising. Would like own cot- 
tage. H. E. V., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Working gardener open for position. Ameri- 
can, 31 years old, married, no children. Life 
experience in all branches of gardening, in- 
cluding greenhouse work. M. J. R., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position as gardener, experienced 
in all its branches. Best of references. Mar- 
ried, no children. J. T. O., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Lifetime experience on private 

estate. Married, no family. Oottage pre- 

ferred. Excellent references. Sidney Davis, 

= of J. Jewell, Main St., Southboro, 
ass. 








